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The Moratist, No. CXXIX, 


Nunc, o nunc Dedale, dixit, 
Materiam, qua fis ingeniofus, babes. 
Pofidet enterras, & peffidee SE quora 
Minos : 
Nec telius noffre, nec patet Unda 
fuge. 
Refaz iter cela: tentabimus tre. 
Da veniam carpio, Jupiter alte, meo. 
Ovip. 


HE greater part 


ftead of cafting 
their eyes abroad 
into the living world, and en- 
deavouring to form from their 
own obfervations new maxims 
of practice and new hints of 


theory, content themfelves with - 
that fecondary knowledge 


Which the perufal of books af- 
fords, and think themfelves en- 
‘itled to reverence and to fame 
new arrangement of an an- 


Of Moralitts, like 
other writers, in- 


cient fyftem, or new illuftration 
of eftablifhed principles. 

The fage precepts of the firft 
inftructors of the world are 
tranfmitted from age to age 
with little variation, and e- 
choed from one author to ano- 
ther, perhaps with fome lofs 
of their original force at every 
repercuffion. 

I know not whether any o- 
ther reafon than this idlenefs 


_ of incitation can be affigned 


for that uniform and conftant 
partiality, by which fome vices 
have hitherto efcaped cenfure, 
and fome virtues wanted re- 
commendation ; nor can I dif- 
cover why we have been warn- 
ed only againft part of our ene- 
mies, while the reft have been 
fuffered to fteal upon us with- 
Out notice ; or why on one fide 
the heart has been doubly for- 

Ee tified, 
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tified, while it has lain open on 
the other to the incurfions of 
error, and the ravages of vice. 

Among the favourite topicks 


of moral declamation, may be 


numbered the — and mif- 
carriages of imprudent boldnefs, 
the folly of attempts beyond 
our power, and the neceflity of 
modeft diffidence and cautious 
deliberation. Every page of 
every philofopher is crowded 
with examples of temerity, 
which funk under the burthens 
that fhe laid upon herfelf, and 
called out enemies to battle by 
whom fhe was deftroyed. 

Thefe remarks are certainly 
‘too juft to be difputed, and too 
falutary to be rejected ; but 
there is likewife fome danger 
left timorous prudence fhould 
be too ftrongly inculcated, left 


and enterprife fhould 


be wholly repreffed, and the 
mind in perpetual 
inactivity, by the fatal influence 
of frigorifick wifdom. 

Every man fhould, indeed, 
carefully compare his force with 
his undertaking, becaufe tho’ 
we Ought not to live only for 
our own fakes, or a&t without 


any other regard than to our. 


own advantage, and though 
therefore danger or difficulty 
fhould not be avoided merely 
becaufe we are afraid of mifery 
or difgrace ; yet it may be juft- 
ly required of us, not to hazard 
our lives, or throw away our 
labour, upon inadequate and 
hopelefs defigns, becaufe we 
might by a jufler eftimate 


MAG AZINE.. 
of our abilites have betome 
more ufefal to mankmd. 

There is, doubtlefs, an irra- 
tional contempt of danger 
which approaches very nearly 
to the folly, if not the guilt, of 
fuicide ; there is a ridiculous 

erfeverance in impraéticable 
chemes, which is Juitly punith- 
ed with ignominy and f{corn. 

But in the wide regions of 
probability, which are the pro- 
per province of prudence and 
election, there is always room 
to deviate on either fide of reéti- 
tude without rufhing againft ap- 
parent abfurdity ; ih accord- 
ing to the inclinations of na- 
ture, or the impreffions of pre- 
cept, the daring and the cau- 
tious may move in different di- 
rections without touching upon 
rafhnefs or cowardice. 

That there is a middle path 
which it is every man’s duty 
to find and to obferve is uni- 
verfally confeffed; but it is 
likewife univerfally acknow- 
ledged that this middle path 
is {oO narrow that it cannot ea- 
fily be difcovered, and fo little 
beaten that there are no certain 
marks by which it can be fol- 
lowed, and the care of all thofe 
who have undertaken to con- 
duét others has been, that they 
fhould, whenever they decline 
into obliquities, be certain to 
tend towards the fide of fafety. 

It can, indeed, raife no won- 
der that temerity has been ge- 
nerally cenfured, for it is one 
of the vices with which few 


can be charged, and which 
there- 
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therefore great numbers are 
ready to condemn, It is the 
vice Of noble and generous 
minds, the exuberance of mag- 
nanimity, and the ebullition of 
enius, and is therefore not re- 
arded with much tendernefs, 
it never flatters us by 
that appearance of foftnefs and 
imbecility which is commonly 
neceflary to conciliate compaf- 
fion; but if the fame attention 
had been applied to the fearch 
of arguments againft cold def- 
pondency, againft the mean and 
cowardly dereliction of our- 
felves, and the folly of prefup- 
pofing impoffibilities and anti- 
cipating ‘difappointments, I 
know not whether many would 
not have been roufed to ufeful- 
nefs, who having been taught 
to confound prudence with ti- 
midity, never ventured to excel 
they fhould unfortunately 
ail. 

It is always neceffary to dif- 
tinguifh our own intereft from 
that of others, and that dif- 
tinction will perhaps affift us in 
fixing the juft limits of caution 
and adventuroufnefs. In an 
undertaking that involves the 
happinefs, or the fafety of o- 
thers, we have certainly no right 
to hazard more than is allowed 
by thofe who partake the dan- 
gers; but where only ourfelves 
can fuffer by mifcarriage, we 
are not confined within fuch 
narrow limits; and ftill lefs is 
the reproach of temerity, when 
many will receive advantage by 
fuccefs, and -only one be in- 
commoded’ by failure. 
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Men are generally willing to 
hear precepts by which eafe is 
favoured, nor is any refentment 
raifed by general reprefenta- 
tions of human folly, even in 
thofe who are moft eminently 
jealous of comparative reputa- 
tion. We confefs, without re- 
luctance, that human beings 
are ignorant of their own weak- 
nefs, and therefore frequently 
prefume to attempt what they 
can never accomplifh ; but it 
ought likewife to be remem- 
bered, that they are no lefs ig- 
norant ‘of their own powers, 
and might perhaps have ac- 
complifhed a thoufand defigns, 
which the prejudices of cowar- 
dice reftrained them from at- 
tempting. 

It is obferved in the golden 
verfes of Pythagoras, that power 
is never far from neceflity. 
The vigour of the human mind 
is foon difcovered,. when there 
is no Jonger any place for doubt 
and hefitation, when diffidence 
is abforbed in the fenfe of dan- 
ger, or overwhelmed by fome 
refiftlefs paflion. We then foon 
difcover, that difficulty is, for 
the moft part, the daughter of 
idlenefs, that the obftacles with 
which our way feemed to be 
obftruéted were only phantoms 
which we believed real, becaufe 
we durft not advance to a clofe 
examination, and learn that it 
is not to be determined without 
experience how much con- 
ftancy may endure or diligence 
perform. 

But whatever pleafure may 
be found in the review of dit- 
trefes 
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treffes when art or courage has 
furmounted them, few will be 
perfuaded to wifh that they 
may be awakened by want or 
terror to the conviction of their 
own abilities. Every one fhould 
therefore endeavour to invigo- 
rate himfelf by reafon and re- 
fietion, and determine to exert, 
in any laudable undertaking, 
whatever latent force nature 
may have repofited in him a- 

ainft the hour of exigence, be- 

Ore external violence fhould 


contribute to enforce his efforts. 


It is below the dignity of a rea- 
fonable being to owe that vigour 


to neceflity which ought always 


to act at the call of choice, or 
to need any other motive to in- 
duftry and perfeverance than 
the defire of performing the 
duties of his condition. 
Reflections that may at leaft 
drive away defpair, cannot ea- 
fily be wanting to him who has 
taken a furvey of the world, 
and confiders how much life is 
now advanced beyond the ftate 
of naked, undifciplined, unin- 
ftructed nature. Whatever has 
been effected for convenience or 
elegance, while it was yet un- 
known, was believed impoffible, 
and therefore would never have 
been attempted, had not fome, 
more daring than the reft, ad- 
ventured to bid defiance to pre- 
judice and cenfure. Nor js 
there yet any reafon to doubt 
that the fame Jabour might be 
rewarded with the fame fuccefs, 
There are certainly innume- 
rable qualities in the produéts 
of nature yet undifcovered, and 


innumerable combinations in 
the powers of art yet untried, 
and it is the duty of every man 
to endeavour that fomething 
may be added by his induftry 
to the hereditary aggregate of 
knowledge and happineis. To 
add much can indeed be the 
lot of few, but to add fome- 
thing, however little, every 
one may hope; and of every 
honeft endeavour, it is certain, 
that, however unfuccefsful, it 
will be at laft rewarded. 

From the Rambler, No. 129. 


To the Author of the Baitisu 
MaGazine. 
What civil Confliéts, and what 
ern Debates. 
For Liberty, and Tyrants head- 
long Fates! 


SIR, 
Te confequences of war 


are {fo horrid in their na- 


ture, that they fhould never be 
entered upon but with the 
moft mature confideration ; nor 
on any, but a moft important 


occafion. The friends of li- 
berty affert, that the late war 
we engaged in, againft France, 
was a war of neceflity ; and 
that, had we not fhared in it, 
the houfe of Bourbon would 
have trampled on that of Au- 
ftria, and, by that means, en- 
dangered the freedom of Eu- 
rope. At the fame time that 
they contend for the expedien- 
cy of the late war, they affert 
that it was not properly con- 
duéted. Of this opinion 1s a 
fine writer, whofe pamphlet, 

lately 
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lately publifhed, lies now before 
me, entitled, .4 brief Narrative 
of the late Campaigns in Germa- 
ny ond Flanders, in a Letter to a 
mber of Perliament. °Tis 
drawn up with fo much beauty 
and ‘fpirit, and lets us into fo 
many remarkable particulars, 
that I'am perfuaded your rea- 
ders will not be difpleafed to 
fee fome extracts from it. Our 
author is not fparing of his cen- 
fures on the late marfhal W —c: 
He reproaching his imactivity 
efpecially when he commanded 
our troops in 1743 and 1744 
in Flanders. ‘ The French, 
fays he, ‘ after pofieffing Cour- 
‘trai, were futtered to take 
‘ Menin and Ypres fucceflively ; 
‘while our generals (at laft pa- 
‘ cific) unlike Stair, who dread- 
“ed no fuperiority but of capa- 
‘city, (as indeed none other is 
‘to be dreaded) initead of 


topping their progrefs on the 


Lis, thought themlelves happy 
‘in being covered with the 
‘Scheld. Nor was even that 
‘river thought a fufficient fecu- 
‘rity : for the marfhal, big 
‘ with apprehenfions unworthy 
‘of an Englifh commander, 
‘fent away his plate, to remain 
‘in fafety with his cannon at 
‘ Antwerp.—And thus, the firit 
‘blow was given to the army 
“in its fpirit : the French being 
‘ fuffered to conquer, after lof- 
‘fes and difgraces in every part 
‘of the world, reitored the 
‘ fpirit of that volatile nation, 
‘and prompted the reflection of 
‘our reafoning people : — re- 
‘flection, which led them to 
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‘apprehend, that they might’ 
“be beaten, becaufe the enemy’ 
‘ was avoided. Fatal refleGtion 
‘ fince an army that defpairs of 
* victory, will never gain it !—~ 
‘The difference of numbers, 
“ which furnithed to our general, 
‘marfhal W—e, the pretence 
* for a conduct which difpirited 
‘his troops, was foon remo- 
‘ved. And when our army was 
‘ftrengthened, by  reinforce- 
‘ments from all quarters, on 
one hand, as much as that 
‘of the enemy was weakened 
‘by detachments for Alface, on 
‘the other; it foon appeared 
‘how mere a pretence that 
‘ had been, by the continuance 
‘ofthe fame condué& ; for the 
‘Camp on the Scheld was 
flill preferved till W—e was 
‘compelled, by orders from 
‘ England, to quitit :—Orders 
*reproaching the fhame of re- 
‘ maining fo long idle with a fu- 
‘perior army, which could 
‘make him indifputably matter 
‘of the field; while Saxe 
“maintained in the heart of 
‘the Emprefs’s country, his 
‘army, little more than half 
‘the number of ours. He was 
‘(I fay) compelled to move ; 
‘he was urged to fight; fhame 
‘obliged him to the one, but 
‘caution kept him from thé 
‘ other. — Expectations of a 
‘ battle were only raifed to cre- 
‘ate difappointments. How- 
ever, at lait, after much pain- 
ful marching, our army got 
into the enemy’s country, 
where he gave them a {peci- 
‘men of his military genius, 

(fince 
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* (fince he could do it no other 
‘ way) in his judicious manner 
* of encamping.” 

But our author’s cenfure is 
not only levelled at marfhal 
W—e, it extends to perfons 
of much greater figure, than 
he, in the army. The writer 
from whom we borrow, con- 
cludes in this manner the cha- 
ra€ter of the marfhal. ‘Thus 
* began the Britifh laurels to 
* wither (to blaft them was re- 
*ferved for oruers) by the 
* command being given to onE 
* every way unequal to it; and 
* were not his incapacity as no- 
* torious as it proved prejudi- 
* cial, we would pay all due de- 
* ference to the pen of one of 
‘this hero’s pupils, who has 
* undertaken his defence. But 


* till the doughty performance 


‘of this young negotiator 
* fees the light, we beg leave 
*to think, as the nation did 
it deemed him un- 
* worthy to bear the truncheon 
* longer, who had weilded it 
*fo unskilfully ; for the go- 
vernment, f{marting with the 
* effects, wifely removed the 
$caufe, The minifter who di- 
frected this inglorious cam- 
‘ paign, was thrown from his 
* {eat of power ; and the ge- 
* neral who conducted it was 
¢ laid bye at home, to recruit a 
£ frefh tock of vigour for fubfe- 
quent occafions.” Our writer 
contrafts, in manner follow- 
gng, the character of marfhal 

—e, with a general of much 
higher. figure.‘ For as W—e, 
who was old, and had feen 


‘fervice, had fucceeded {o ill, 
‘the miniftry hoped (I fup- 
‘ pofe) for contrary fuccefs in 
‘oppofite qualities, as if, from 
‘age and experience, mifma- 
‘nagement had flowed, and 
“not from a narrow capacity 
‘ which no,age could ripen, and 
* no experience improve ; and, 
‘therefore, the **** #** 
RHR Was pitched 
* upon to fucceed him, to whom, 
‘ with no degree of juftice, thefe 
‘objections could be made; 
‘ for he was as young in years, 
* as in experience. So far the 
* miniftry were not difappoint- 
‘ed. hefe oppofite qualities, 
‘produced, indeed, oppofite 
‘conduct; but, inftead af bet- 
‘ter, worfe fuccefs.” Hint- 
ing at the attack of Fontenoy, 
he proceeds thus : —‘ Though 
‘the ardour of youth, a difre- 
‘ gard of perfonal danger, and 
‘a happy infenfibility of human 
‘ fufferings, plead with us for 
‘the rafhne(s of this attack, and 
‘ allow itto be great, if it was 
“not judicious, yet I fear the 
“enemy did not allow it fe 
‘much favour. They felt, it 
‘is true, the Britifh valour to 
‘ be the fame they always have 
‘ felt it: but they learned, now, 
‘that it was no more to be 
‘dreaded ; lavifhed as it was 
‘ profufely, as it had been of 
‘late, timoroufly reftrained.” 
He thus clofes his excellent 
narrative of our unfuccefsful 
campaigns. ‘ What now re- 
‘mained, but to tranfport the 
“troops to England, as expe- 
‘ditiouily as poffible ; at once 
“to 
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®to confult their convenience, 
“and to avoid unneceflary ex. 
* pence? Yet the fame fatality 
“attended to clofe the war, 
‘which had directed its con- 
The foldiers were 
‘kept, fuffering with cold, in 
‘ Dutch barns, till the depth of 
‘¢ winter, while not only the fo- 
“yaye, but even the very wood 
‘and ftraw (NECESSARIES 
‘auhich no army ever paid for 
“ before) were purchafed at an 
‘ exceflive rate ; and when, at 
‘Jaft, they embarked, the ftor- 
‘iy weather, natural to the 
‘feafon, put them in imminent 
‘danger of perifhing at fea; 
‘ deftroyed moft of the beft and 
‘moft fpirited of the horfes, 
‘[particularly of the Grays, 
‘dragoons,} and drove fome 
‘of the infantry to Shetland 
‘and Norway.” 

I fhall conclude my quota- 
tions from this very curious 
pamphlet, with the following 
fevere obfervation of its au- 
thor: — ‘ Let then the mifma- 
‘nagement of the war alone be 
‘queftioned, and alone con- 
‘demned ; for its commence- 
‘ment was as neceflary to fave 
‘us from the chains of France, 
‘as its conclufion was to refcue 
‘us from the blunders of our 
‘own G——ls. 


Yam SIR, 
your humble Servant, 


Currivs. 
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From the 
TRAN ACTIONS, No. 494. 


Part of a Letter from the Rev. 
Henry Miles, D.D. andF.R.S. 
to Mr. Henry Baker, F. R. §. 
concerning the green Mould 


on Fire-wood. 


COME days ago, fays the 

doctor, happening to take 
notice of a quantity oF what we 
commonly call mould of a 
bright verdigrife colour, on 
the bark of fome fire-wood, I 


had the curiofity to view it 


with a lens of about an inch 
focus, when I found it to con- 
fift of numbers of minute fun- 
gus’s, whofe regular appear- 
ance invited me to examine 
them in the microfcope, with a 
good magnifier; upon which 
their fpherical heads feemed 
as if they had been nothing 
elfe but globules of feeds ; at 
the fame time I obferved feve- 
ral feeds adhering to the tranf- 
parent foot-ftalks, which fup- 
ported the heads, and many 
{catiered on the glafs-plate, 
whereon the fubftance was pla- 
ced, in order to be viewed. 
And here I had an Opportuni- 
ty of feeing many diftinét feeds, 
which appeared nearly of an 
oval form, but feveral times 
larger than the feeds of com- 
mon mufhrooms, even when 
feen with the fecond magnifier, 
and the latter with the firit. 

Fie concludes as follows: Per- 
mit me to add, that having of- 
ten viewed the heads of a {mall 
kind of fungus, which are a- 
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bout 4. inch diameter, of a co- 
riaceaus fubftance, I have ever 
found the feeds which are, pro- 
‘duced on the gills, much lar- 
ger than thofe of any mufh- 
rooms I ever examined, though 
rather lefs than thofe produced 
by this unregarded plant. 

.. Now, that a body whofe 
form isnot to be diltinguifhed 
by the unaffiited eye, thould 
-produce feeds feveral times lar- 
ger than another of the fame 
genius does, which exceedeth 
it many millions of times in 
bulk, muft fuggeftthofe thoughts 
‘to one’s mind, which, I know, 
‘I need not point out to you. 


Some Obfervations on the above- 
mentioned Plonts and Seeds. 
By Henry Baker, F. R. S. 


FU HAVE carefully examined 
the plants and feeds fent me 

by Dr. Miles, in order to de- 
"termine their real bignefs ; and, 
taking the fungous heads of the 


their diameter, or 8 of them 


the longeft way, fill up the 
fide of a {quare, 270 of whieh 


{quares make an inch in length. 
-—Taking therefore 9 at the 


medium, 270 times 9, or 2439 
of thefe feeds, will 
to make a line of an inch ip 
ength or, in other words, each 
feed is the 2430th part of an 
inchindiameter, 
And, according to thefe cal- 
culations, 44,1co of the fun- 
gous heads, or 5,904,900 of 
the feeds may lay by one ano- 
ther in the furface of an inch 


{quare. 


Yet, minute as the feeds of 
this little fungus are, Dr. Miles 
obferves very juitly, that they 
are larger than the feeds of 
fome muthrooms, which exceed 
it many millions of times in 
bignefs. As to which, I beg 
leave to take notice, that the 
proportion, in fize of the fruits 
or feeds of trees or piants, to 


- middle fize (fome being larger, 
and others fmaller) I find, ac- 
- cording to my micrometer, that 
three of them take up the fide 
-of a fquare, 70 of which 
~ {quares make an inch in length, 
and confequently, that 3 times 
‘70, or 210 of thefe fungi, are 
required to make a line, whofe 
‘fength is one inch; or, in 
other words, that the diameter 
Of thefe fungous bodies is, ata 
medium, the zioth part of an 
‘inch. 
The feeds are oval, and I 
find, by the fase micrometer, 
that ro of them laid by one 
“another the fhorteit way of 


the fize of the trees or plants 
that bear them, comes ws no 
regulations that  correfpond 
with our conceptions. For the 
vait bulk of fome forts of tim - 
ber-trees (the beech and ath, 
for inftance) is produced from 
a feed {maller than that of the 
common garden-bean. The 
towering and mighty oak pro- 
duces for its fruit only a little 
acorn, whereas the pumpkin 
(fome whereof weigh above an 
hundred pounds) is the produc- 
tion of a feeble creeping plant, 
unable to fupport itfelf, and 
much lefs its enormous fruit. 
The Vanilla (a plant that rifles 
to 
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to the height of feveral feet, by 
clafping about whatever it finds 
near it) produces, in long pods, 
feeds fo fmall, that their dia- 
meter is not more than the hun- 
dredth part of aninch. Sup- 
poling therefore the cavity of 
the pod to be equal to a cy- 
lindrical tube of one tenth of 
an inch diameter, and the 
length of the pod to be fix in- 
ches, {which dimenfions are 
taken with great moderation) 
the number of feeds contained 
in one fingle pod will be more 
than 47000. Molt kinds of 
fern, of which fome are pretty 
large plants, bear feeds fo ex- 
tremely minute, that they ap- 
pear to the naked eye only like 
afine duft; while feeds of a 
confiderable bignefs are pro- 
duced by plants of a great deal 
fmaller fize. 


A Lerrer from Neufchatel 
in Switzerland, to M. de 
Reaumur, upon the general 
Ujitulness of  Infeéts. By 
L. Garcin, M.D. FL RS. 


SIR, 


Cannot exprefs to you the 
] charms I feel, whenever I 
turn my eyes towards the feve- 
ral objects of nature, with a de- 
fiyn to contemplate them, as 
well to admire the wifdom and 
the power of their author, as to 
fearch out directly their ends, 
their deftinations, or their ufe- 
fulnefs, Already we have at- 
tained to that excellent know- 
ledge, in refpect to a great 
number of thofe admirable ob- 
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jects. But there ftill remain 
many others in the univerfe, 
whereof we do not know the 
ends and the neceflity for the 

genera! good of the animated 
eings. 

Thofe little animals of diffe- 
rent orders, fo numerous, and 
of an infinite variety, are look- 
ed upon by moft, and efpecial- 
ly by the common people, asa 
plague to mankind, as a cur- 
fed and contemptible race, fit, 
at leaft in moft of their fpe- 
cies, only to hurt and to de- 
ftroy the fruits of the earth 
which man cultivates, and in 
certain years to make great de- 
vaftation. We do not there- 
fore, as yet, know their true 
deftination, for that which the 
publick opinion gives them, 
cannot be the fame as the Cre- 


_atorhadin view in bringing them 


into being. The beauty of their 
itruéture; the conftancy of 
their propagation every year; 
their metamorphofes ; their 
choice of proper food; their 
diverfity in kinds and fpecies ; 
and finally, their number, which. 
is prodigious, and equ 
fpread over the whole earth, 
though more or lefs abundant, 
according to the climates and 
the nature of the feafons, are 
things which do not Re it an 
enlighten’d mind to think, that 
they have no other end in their 
procreation, but that of hurt- 
ing man, and that almoft allin 
general. | 
The refle€tions that I have 
made, Sir, upon their nature, 
and upon the aétions which pafs 
Ff among 
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among them, or at leaft in a 
great number of their kinds, 
have created in me, in obferv- 
ing them, fome new fentiments 
in their favour, which agree 
much better with the advanta- 

es which man reaps from the 
Fruits of the earth by culture, 
and with the need which all 
the plants, and all the animals 
have to preferve themfelves. 
Nature in her mechanifm has 
various means to accomplith 
her works, and to attain the 
end, to which the univerfal 
and all-wife caufe has defigned 
her. Our infects enter into 
this mechanifm, effectually to 
help, by their little operations, 
to the fructification of the 
plants, and confequently, to 
their propagation, that is to 
fay, to increafe the force and 
quantity of them. Thefe are 
two eflential advantages to the 
life of all animals, and confe- 
quently, to thatof man. Were 
it not for the affiftance of their 
littie workings, the plants 
would receive lefs nourifhment 
than they commonly do, their 
life would be languifhing, they 
would have lefs vigour, they 
would be lefs fruitful, their pro- 
pagation would be flower, and 
their fpecies lefs abundant. In 
this cafe, a fcarcity would reign 
among the animals, and man 
would be very much troubled to 
find fufficient provifions for his 
neceflities. In fhort, were it 
not for them, the crop of the 
fruits would be always, and in 
all places, lefs or more unfavour- 
able, which would make the 


world have lefs to fubfift on, 
from whence it would refult al- 
fo, that it would be lefs peopled. 
It is true, that thofe little anj- 
mals, fometimes, do a great 
deal of harm, but this harm 
produces every time in return, 
a much greater good afterwards, 
as I fhall fhew. 

The firit idea which’a curious 
man ought to form to himfelf, 
does not, as yet, concern thofe 
little beings ; it concerns pro- 
perly the matter, which nature 
employs to nourifh the plants 
and animals; and this know- 
ledge ferves as an introduétion 
to the reft. You know perfect- 
ly, that this matter confifts of 
a general mafs finely divided 
into particles, that is to fay, 
very much rarefied and fpread 
over the whole globe of the 
carth; that this fame matter 
circulates in all places, and in 
all climates, under an _ invifible 
form, by the force of the folar 
heat, and of the motions of the 
air made by the winds; that 
it moft commonly afcends up 
to the atmofphere, and defcends 
again by rain, to enter inte 
the earth and into the waters ; 
that from thence it is introdu- 
ced into the plants, there to 
circulate with the fap, of which 
it is the effence, to nourifh, in- 
creafe, and ftrengthen in them 
all their parts, to animate in 
them the organs of fructificatt- 
on, and to carry into them buds 

roper to the fpecies of each 
Pind of which buds, which 
are the principles of propaga- 
tion, the air, the earth, es 

the 
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the water, are full, and where- 
of I am affured by my own ob- 
fervations, that one part of 
this matter ftays in the faid 
plants, fixes there, and is mo- 
dified in them into their proper 
fubftance, while another part 
oes out of them as fuperfluous, 
tranfpiration, from thence 
to circulate in the atmofphere, 
and around the globe as before; 
that, in fine, from the plants 
it pafles, for the greateit part, 
jnto the animals, to nourifh 
themand maintain their functi- 
ons, asit had already done into 
the plants; and that then it 
goes out of them to return into 
the general mafs, there to cir- 
culate as before, to be prepared 
there anew, and to become 
proper to ferve again as a com- 
mon nourifhment to all forts of 
plants, in diverfe other places. 
It is clearly feen by this idea, 
that, ‘were it not for fuch a cir- 
culation as this, which furnifhes 
daily to the plants, and to each 
of them, little portions of mat- 
ter well prepared, and very 
much rarefied, all animated 
creatures would perifh. The 
plants, which are the firft crea- 
tures that give life to the others, 
could no longer grow, fructify, 
nor multiply, if the fubtilized 
matter ceaied to enter into the 
compofition of the parts which 
conttitute their bodies. Now 
it would ceafe entering into 
them, if it totally ceafed to cir- 
culate in the world. 
IT pafs to the fecond idea, 
which a curious man ought alfo 
toform to himifelf on this fub- 
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je&t: which is, that in the me- 
chanifm of nature, death is ab- 
folutely neceflary, as well to 
the animals as to the plants, to 
maintain that circulation, and 
confequently to give place to 
the new generations of thofe 
two forts of beings. For if 
thofe beings ceafed to die 
without ceafing to propagate or 
to multiply, their number would 
become too great, and the mafs 
of circulating matter would be 
exhaufted in the end; from 
thence there would happen an 
entire fcarcity of nourifhment, 
and all would fall into dread- 
ful diforder. If the matter 
which circulates, and which 
ferves to nourifh, was all em- 
ployed, how could we enjoy 
life, how could we beget an if- 
fue, how could all the fpecies 
of creatures fubfiit and cantinue 
their generations? All nature 
would be entirely difordered by 
it, the buds of all kinds, which 
are {pread in it, and infinitely 
numerous, would remain ufe- 
lefs. It is eafy to comprehend, 
that in fuch a fyftem all would 
be contradictory. 
The mechanifm which God 
has difplayed in all his works, 
is neceffarily eftablifhed, accord. 
ing to a wife and conftant order, 
becaufe its author is wifdom it- 
felf, infinite and immutable, 
and becaufe he is equally pow- 
erful. Confequently the laws, 
which govern this mechanifm, 
are general in the univerte, and 
are always conftant without be- 
ing fubject to change; hence 
they produce a fucceition of the 
{anes 
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fame phanomena, fome ‘fre- 
uently, and others more rarely. 
ll the bodies in the univerfe 
are in continual flu€tuation by 
virtue of thefe immutable laws. 
They are limited in their dura- 
tion. They perifh by little and 
jittle, and are altogether anni- 
hilated in their form by time. 
New ones are fafhioned from 
them, which fucceed them, and 
all fucceffively change their face 
by the fame laws. The ages 
of bodies are different. They 
are more or lefs retarded, in 
proportion to their nature and 
to their defign. We do not 
know the duration of the great 
heavenly bodies, of which our 
earth is of the number, becaufe 
our life is too fhort, and our 
underftanding too limited to 
= it. It is for this rea- 
n, that we do not know the 
great changes to which the 
ere of the univerfe are fubject. 
et us therefore confine our- 
felves to what concerns the 
and the amimals, fince 
thofe two forts of beings are 
more within the reach of our 
fenfes. We know well enough 
their duration, which is propor- 
tioned, in each fpecies, to the 
want that nature has of them, 
"The laws of that common. mo- 
ther require their life to be 
fhort, and their colonies to be 
often renewed upon the furface 
of the globe. ‘They will. have 
death birth to fycceed one 
another yery quickly in all 
their races, that by thefe two 
means there may be made chan- 
ges and new decorations, necei- 


fary to fupport the courfe of na- 
ture, and the force or vigour of 
the fecret fprings which are in 
the world, and whereof we fo 
little know the defign. 
According then to this idea 
founded on experience, there 
muft, by the force of the fame 
all-wife laws, be made amon 
the vegetables and the animals, 
a fum of deitru&ion and diffo- 
lution of their bodies, equal to 
the fum of their new produéti- 
ons and of their increafe, that 
the courfe of the generations 
may be preferved, and that the 
circulation of the matter may 
be maintained in its proper 
force, for the buds to be regu- 
larly employed according ta 
their deftinations, | 


Extrad from the learned Dr 
Mead’s Phyfical Admoni- 
tions and Precepts, /atcly 
publifoed in Latin. | 


Efore I begin to defcribe 
thofe difeafes to which 
our body is liable, fays the 
Doétor in his introdudtion, it 
will be worth while briefly to 
= fomething of what the 
ody is when in full health and 
vigour. 

If one would therefore form 
to himfelf a true idea of the 
human body, he ought to con- 
ceive in his mind a certain fort 
of hydraulick machine con- 
ftruéted with the nicett art, in 
which there are innumerable 
canals fitted and accommadated 
for carrying fluids of divers 
kinds. Of thefe the chief 
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the blood, from whence are de- 
rived other fluids whith ferve 
for the different offices and pur- 

fes of life ; particularly, that 
called the animal fpirits, which 
being generated in the brain, 
and indued with a moft extraor- 
dinary elaftick force, are the 
eficient caufe of all our motions. 
and fenfations; neither of which 
offices they could perform, if 
they were not contained in pro- 
per vehicles. Therefore the 
divine author of nature formed 
fibres of a twofold kind, fome 
carneous and fome nervous, as 
the receptacles of this active 
principle ; both of which are 

artiy interwoven in the mem- 
Chee of the body, and part- 
ly colleéted together into ten- 
dons adhering to the membranes, 
for perform.ng, by the help of 
bones, their motions, 

But this admirable engine 
ftill wants a firft-mover, as it 
cannot move itfelf. Therefore 
the foul is appointed as its go- 
vernor and dire€tor, and is the 
firft caufe of all our motions 
and fenfations ; for whether it 
exifts in the head, as in its pa- 
lace, or whether it exiits in no 
particular, but in every part of 
the body, as was maintained by 
Xenocrates, the difciple of Pla- 
to, it rules and governs us in 
every thing. Our motions, 
however, as well as our fenfa- 
tions, are both internal and ex- 
ternal: To the former are fub- 
jected not only our vital parts, 
fuch as the heart, the lungs, 
the ftomach and inteftines, but 
likewife all opr nervous mem- 
branes. 
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‘Moreover, the phyfieal au- 
thors ufually put a very notable 
difference between the motions 
of our vital parts, and thofe of 
the other parts of the body : 
the former, after they have in 
our earlieft infancy begun, the 
fuppofe, do perfift, and accel 
farily continue, whether we will 
or no; but that the latter are 
directed by the judgment of the 
mind, according as things hap- 
pen. But in this they judge a- 
mifs, being deceived by this, 
that the former, without our be- 
ing confcious of it, are obfer- 
ved to continue thro’ the whole 
courfe of life, without any fen- 
fible interruption; yet never- 
thelefs, if this affair be ftriély 
examined, it will very clearly 
appear, that thefe vital motions 
do not feem to be free from the 
government of the mind, for 
any other reafon, but becaufe 
by immemorial cuftom we per- 
form them fo readily with fo 
little attention, that even tho’ 
we would we cannot eafily fto 
or refrain them from edecating 
their feveral funétions. Some- 
thing of this kind we experi- 
ence, as often as We fhut our 
eyes, whether we will or no, 
upon turning them towards the 
rays of the fun, or any ne 
elfe that hurts them; and y 
no one doubts of this motions 
being made at the command of 
the mind. This I could prove 
and illuftrate by many other 
examples ; but it would be too 
tedious, and therefore I chufe 
rather to recommend to the 
reader a treatife publifhed cl 
that 
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that learned phyfician Porter- 
field, who has fo clearly eluci- 
dated this matter as to put it 
out of all doubt. 

But this power of the mind 
appears in no cafe more mani- 
feftly than in fevers, efpecially 
shole that are called peftilential ; 
for in thefe we may obferve, 
that the mind haftens to affift 
the fuffering fabrick, to wreftle 
with the enemy, and by the help 
of the animal fpirits, without 
our being fenfible of it, to ex- 
cite new motions in the body, 
whereby the poifon, which op- 
prefles the fluids, may through 
all the paflages be driven out of 
the body; from whence the 
more accurate fort of phyficians 
have defined difeafe to be, a 
confli& of nature contending 
for its own prefervation. 

In this manner care is taken, 
when the whole machine is in 
danger; but it fometimes hap- 
pens to be neceffary to take 
care of a particular part, and 
even then the mind is never 
ons in its duty ; for if any 
particular part be by chance 
vitiated, leit it fhould be op- 
prefled, and fink under too 
great a weight, nature has fo 
provided, that the blood and 
other fluids may find a paflage 
thro’ the neighbouring canals. 
This is brought about by that 
wonderful formation of the 
body, by which the little tubes 
for the paffage of the fluids are 
fo intricately interwoven among 
themfelves, and every where fo 
fpread, that the blood may pafs 
not only from vein to vein, but 
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from the fmalleft arteries into 
others ; therefore this artificial 
difpofition is chiefly apparent 
where obftruétions are moft to 
be feared, fuch as the head, 
the lower part of the belly, and 
thofe long windings of the 
ducts which are adjoining to 
the genitals. 

And fuch a conftru&tion of 
our fabrick is the more necef- 
fary, becaufe, even though no 
difeafe fhould happen, yet the 
cuftomary motions of the body 
fometimes require, that the 
fluids fhould be carried through 
fome of the ducts more freely 
than through others ; from 
whence it happens, that in dif- 
ferent forts of men, by reafon 
of their different employments, 
the fame blood veffels are wider 
or narrower, according as they 
are more or lefs dilated by the 
perpetual motions of the fluids: 
fo the wine-bibbers have the 
arteries of the head, and the 
luftful thofe of the genitals, 
larger, than fober perions, or 
perfons lefs given to venery. 

To thefe I may add, that it 
can hardly otherwife be, but 
that the texture of the animal 
parts, though moft convenient 
for life, fhould now and then 
meet with fome fhocks ; much 
in the fame manner as in the 
frame of the world it fome- 
times neceflarily happens, that 
in fome places there fhould be 
{torms of thunder and lightning, 
hurricanes, inundations, petti- 
lences, and fuch like calami- 
ties. But asthe fupreme go- 
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and circumfcribes thefe laft e- 
vils, according as the nature of 
things requires, fo for thofe to 
which our little world is fubject 
he has provided proper reme- 
dies. 

Geometricians have long en- 
deavoured to contrive a ma- 
chine, that fhould always of it- 
felf continue in motion, which 
they call a perfetuum mobile ; 
but having never fucceeded to 
their wifh, they have hitherto 
laboured in vain. For in fuch 
machines fomething of the mo- 
mentum of motion muit every 
inftant be loft, as it neceffarily 
yields to, and is gradually di- 
minithed by the friction of the 
parts themfelves ;_ therefore it 
is neceflary, that it fhould be 
perpetually reftored. For this 
reafon it is alone the omnipo- 
tent author of all things, that 


can bring fuch a machine to. 


perfeétion : He refolved that 
our bodies fhould be fuch a 
machine, and he difpofed its 
feveral powers in fuch a man- 
ner, that there fhould be a fort 
of circulation among them, by 
which at the fame time that 
they perform their refpective 
functions, they always mutual- 
ly rettore each other. 

From hence it is manifeft, 
that the animal machine is not 
tormed by piece-meal, but all 
at once; for it is impoffible, 
that this circle of motions which 
depend upon each other, fhould 
be performed, if any of their 
utenfils were wanting. For ex- 
ample ; let me afk, how the 
heart could contract itfelf, in 
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order to expel the blood, with- 
out the help of the animal fpi- 
rits ; and they again could not 
be produced without the brain. 
The fame queftion may be afk- 
ed with refpe& to every other 
principal part. Thofe animal- 
cules therefore, that by the help 
of microfcopes, are found to 
be fwimming in femine mafculi- 
no, are really little children, 
which being received in the fe- 
male womb, are there cherifh- 
ed, as if it were in their neft, 
where they increafe, and are 
brought forth in due time. 
Therefore Hippocrates of old 
juftly faid, That in a body there 
is no firft part, but every part 
is both firft and laft. 

To what I have already faid, 
I fhall only add, that every a- 
nimal machine is of fuch a na- 
ture, that there is a fort of in- 
finity in its conftituent parts ; 
fo that as far as we can ob- 
ferve, we find the parts pro- 
ceeding in fibres fo infinitely 
{mall, that they efcape the ob- 
fervation of our fenfes, though 
affifted by the beft microfcopes ; 
and if it were otherwife, the 
nourifhment could not be di- 
{tributed through the whole bo- 
dy, nor could the functions of 
life be performed. 

Upon the whole therefore, 2 
oe motion of the fluids, 
and a proper ftate of the folids, 


‘3s what conititutes health; and 


the deviations of thefe are dif- 
eafes, which being almoft innu- 
merable, and one ‘often beget- 
ting another, it may feem to be 
almoft a miracle, fhould: any 

animal 
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animal. body reach to extreme 
old age. And from hence, 
furely, we may clearly fee, how 
extenfive the ufe of phyfick is, 
and how far it excels all other 
{ciences. 

But the Almighty and Divine 
Geometrician has formed this 
machine, the only one that has 

erpetual motion, fo as to latt 
or a longer or fhorter time, ac- 
cording to the ditferent circum- 
ftances of the animals; for that 
this body of ours fhould forever 
remain alive, is impofiible ; be- 
caufe the membranous fibres of 
the canals, by which the blood 
is conveyed, and which we have 
faid to be indued with an e- 
laftick force, for puthing for- 
ward the liquor inclofed, grow 
harder and more {tiff ; from 
whence they become unfit for 
their proper ufes, and the fe- 
cretions of the fluids in the fe- 
veral parts are by little and little 
diminifhed. Befides, the emit- 
ting of the ufelefs fluids by per- 
‘fpiration through the {mall 


this fort I fhall give an account 
of, one of which our own an- 
nals have furnifhed, A poor 
countryman, named Thomas 
Parr, born in the healthful 
county of Salop, where to the 
age of 130 he had employed 
himfelf in the hard labour of 
country-work, had then become 
blind, and was at laf brought 
to London, where he remained 
for fome time, and died in 1635, 
after arriving at the age of 152 
years and nine months. This 
man’s body had the honour to 
be diflected by that immortal 
difcoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, William Harvey, 
who found all the parts in good 
condition, except the brain, 
which he found to be grown 
folid and hard to the touch ; fo 
much had length of days har- 


dened the veffels which contain- 


ed the fluids in that part of the 
body. 

The other example is record- 
ed in our Philofophical Tranf- 


actions. The ftory is of a de- 


sores of the fkin, which is ab- 
‘folutely neceffary for life, grows 
‘in old age 3 as has 
been demonttrated by diffedting 
the bodies of aged perfons ; 
which diffections have fome- 
“times fhewn, that the interior 
parts of the arteries were here 
and there covered with an offi- 
fied fubftance, fo that they had 
‘ almoft quite loft their elafticity : 
and farther, the orifices of the 
natural ducts have often, in 


crepid old Swifs, a miner, who 
died in 1723, at the age of 109 
years and three months; and 
it was tranfmitted to us by that 
learned phyfician John Jacob 
Sceuchzer of Zurich. In dif- 
fecting his body the exterior 
coat of the {pleen was found to 
be full of white {pats, which at 
firft view refembled the puitules 
of the fmall-pox, and which 


were altogether as hard as a car- 


fuch cafes, been found to be 
grown as hard as a cartilage. 
Two notable examples of 


tilage, and rifing a little above 


the duperficies of the reft of the 


coat; the prominences of the 
breaft, where it joins with the 


ribs, 
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ribs, were become quite offified ; 
that tendon by which the arte- 
ries are inferted- in the heart, 
was eithef entirely oflified, or 
at leaft cartilaginous ; the femi- 
lunar valves, @fpecially of the 
arteria aortag were perfectly 
cartilaginous; and that mem- 
brane ef the brain called the 
dura mater was twice as thick 
as ufual, and was found to be 
of a fubftance like leather. 

_ After this the doétor pro- 
ceeds to explain, and to pre- 
fcribe for the feveral difeafes 
incident to the human body ; 
and concludes with fome rules 
for the prefervation of health ; 
in which he obferves, that thofe 
difeafes which proceed from too 
much abftinence are more dan- 
gerous than thofe which pro- 
ceed from repletion ; becaufe it 
is eafier to empty than to fill. 
For this reafon he advifes, that 
to preferve health and vigour 
we fhould now and then in- 
dulge a little more than ufual 
both in eating and drinking ; 
but excefs in drinking is fafer 
than excefs in eating ; and if 
at any time we exceed in the 
latter, he advifes us to conclude 
with a draught of cold water, 
and even fometimes to add a 
little lemon juice. . After eat- 
ing, he fays, we ought to keep 
awake for fome time, and then 
to take a nap; and if upon any 
account we are to faft for a long 
time, we ought to avoid any 
fort of hard labour ; nor ought 
We ever to faft long after a full 
meal,. nor to eat a full meal 
after long fafting ; neither ought 
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we to go to immediate reft after 
very hard labour, nor run inte 
violent exercife after long reft ; 
therefore all changes ought to 
be made by little and little. 
Our kind of life ought like- 
wife, he fays, to be variegated ; 
fometimes in the country, fome- 
times in town, fometimes navi- 
ating, fometimes hunting, and 
ometimes refting, but more 
frequently exercifing ; becaufe 
fluggifhnefs weakens, but exer- 
cife ftrengthens the body. But 
in all thefe things a medium is 
to be obferved, for we ought 
not to fatigue too much, or ex- 
ercife too frequently or too vic-- 
lently, tho’ before eating we 
ought always to take a litle 
exercife. Of all kinds of ex- 
ercife, riding, he fays, is the 
beft ; or, if too weak for that, 
to be carried in a coach, or at 
leaft in a litter or chair. Then 
he recommends military exer-- 
cifes, tennis, or cricket, and 
running, or walking but old 
age, he fays, has often this dif- 


advantage, that though exer- 


cife be neceflary for the body, 
it has not ftrength to bear it. 


In this cafe he recommends fre- 


quent rubbing with a fleth bruh, 
either by one’s felf, or by the 
help of a fervant. 

Then he confiders fleep, 
which he calls a fweet relief 
from our cares, and a reftorer 
of our ftrength; but cautions 
us againft indulging it too much, 
becaufe it then ftupifics our 
fenfes, and renders them unfit 
for the common offices of life. 
Night he recommends as the 
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time for fleeping, becaufe of its 
darknefs and filence; efpecial- 
by for the ftudious, whofe minds 
and bodies are more liable to 
injuries. 
As to food, ‘he recommend 
fhe tender and lighter fort for 
children, and the ftronger for 
thofe of riper years ; but old 
people, he fays, ought to di- 
minifh their quantity of food, 
and increafe that of their drink. 
Something, however, is to be 
allowed for cuftom, efpecially 
in cold climates, fuch as this, 
where the appetite is keener, 
and the ion eafier. 

Laftly, he confiders copula- 
tion, a3 to which, he fays, na- 
ture may be indulged by the 
youthful and vigorous, but 
ought never even by them to be 
provoked ; and old people 
ought to be particularly careful 
not to cut fhort their thread of 
life, by making a pain of a 
pleafure. 

And for the comfort of the 
poor, he concludes with com- 
‘paring their condition with that 
of the rich; upon which he 
gives the preference to the for- 
mer, unlefs the latter be accom- 
panied with, and governed by 
great prudence. | 


The true Cause of the Riot 
and Murver at Tring: In 
_ aletter to the author of the 

GenTLeMan’s MaGazine. 


Little before the defeat of 
the Scotch in the late re- 
bdellion, the old woman Ofborne 
came to one Butterfield, (See p. 
208) who then kept adairy at 


MAGAZINE. 


Gubblecot, begged for fome but- 
termilk, but Butterfield told her 
with great brutality that he had 
not enough for his hogs ; this 
provoked the old womhan, who 
went away, telling him, that 
the Pretenler weuld have him 
and his too. Soon after. 
wards feveral of Butterfields 
calves became diftempered ; up- 
on which fome ignorant people, 
who-had been told the ftory of 
the buttermilk, .gave out that 
they were bewitched by old mo: 
ther Ofborne ; and Butterfield 
himfelf, who had now left his 
dairy, and taken the publick- 
howe by the brook of Gubble- 
cot, having been lately, as he 
had been many years before at 
times, troubled with fits, mother 
Ofborne was faid to be the 
caufe ; he was perfwaded that 
the doétors could do him no 
ood, and was advifed to fend 
or an old woman out of Nor- 
thamptonfhire, who was famous 
for curing difeafes that were 
— y witchcraft. ‘This 
agacious perfon was according- 
ly fent for and came ; fhe con- 
firmed the ridiculous opinion 
that had been propagated of 
Butterfield’s diforder, and orde- 
red fix men to watch his houfe 
day and night, with faves, 
pitchforks, and other weapons, 
at the fame time hanging fome- 
thing about their necks, which, 
fhe faid, was a charm that 
would fecure them from being 
bewitched  themfelves. How- 
ever thefe extraordinary pro- 
ceedings produced no confide- 
rable effects, nor drew the at- 
tention 
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tention, of the, place upon them, 
till fome; pexfons, in, order to 
bring a large.company together, 
with.a. lucrative view, ordered, 
by. anonymous letters, that pub- 
lick notice.fhould be given at 
Winflow, Leighton, and Ham- 
ftead, by. the cryer, that witches 
were to be tried by ducking at 
Longmariton on the. 22d of A- 
pril. ‘The confequences were 
as youhaverelated them, except 
that no perfon has yet been 
committed on the coroner’s in- 
queit except one Thomas Col- 
ley, chymney-fweeper, but fe- 
veral of the. ringleaders in the 
riot are known, fome of whom 
live very remote, and no ex- 
pence or diligence will be fpa- 
red to bring them to juitice. 


To expofe the hocking inhumanity 
and foamelefs fiupidity of the 
perfons. concerned in this unpa- 

ralelled fcene of barbarity, 
the author of the MinwiFe 
addreffes the following ftory to 
the wifeinhabitants of TRING. 


HERE, was, fays Mary 

Mipnicurt, inthe weft 
of England, where I lived feve- 
ral years, a poor jnduftrious 
woman, who laboured under 
the fame evil report that the a- 
bove poor wretches were ftig- 
matized with. Every hog that 
died with the murrain, every 
cow that flipped her calf, the 
was accountable for. If a horfe 
had the ftaggers, fhe was fup- 
pofed to be in his head ; and 
whenever the wind blew a little 
harder than ordinary, Goody 
Gilbert was playing her tricks 
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and riding upon. a broomftick 
in the air. ‘Thefe and a thou- 


fand other phantafies, too midi, 
culous to recite, poflefled the 
or of the common people. 

orfe-fhoes were nailed with 
the heels upwards, and many 
tricks were made ufe of to in- 
trap and mortify the poor crea. 
ture ; and fuch was their rage 
againft her, that they petitioned 
Mr Williams, the parfon of the 
parifh, not to let her come to 
church, and, at lait, even infif- 
ted upon it; but this he over- 
ruled, and allowed the poor old 
woman a nook in one of the 
ifles to herfelf, where fhe mut- 
tered over her prayers in the 
beft manner fhe could. The 
parifh, thus difconcerted and 
enraged, withdrew the {mall 
pittance they allowed for her 
fupport, and would have redu- 
ced her to the neceflity of ftar- 
ving, had not fhe been ftill af; 
fifted by the benevolent Mr, 
Williams, who often fent her 
bread and meat, frequently pro, 
cured her fpinning-work from 
the next market-town, and fo 
provoked was he at their beha- 
viour to her, that he once ap- 
plied to. a neighbouring juftice 
of peace in her behalf ; but as 
there happened a ftorm the night 
before, which ftript part of the 
thatch off his worfhip’s ftable, 
this wife haberdafher of the law 
refufed her relief, I was one af- 
ternoon drinking tea withMr and 
Mrs Williams, when a meflage 
was brought, that poor Jane Gil- 
bert was extremely ill; upon 
whichwe all three wenttefecher. 
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As the was fick, I expected to 
have found her in bed, and we 
opened the door foftly not to 
difturb her ; but when we came 
into her little hovel, poor Jane 
was fpinning by a {mall peat 
fire, which I could have covered 
with my hand. As the poor 
old creature was deaf fhe did not 
hear us open the door, and I 
had an opportunity of taking a 
full furvey of her before fhe per- 
ceived us. A picture of fuch 
wretchednefsI never faw before 
or fince. Her body was half 
naked, infomuch that her wi- 
thered fhoulders appeared thro’ 
her tattered gown. Her head 
was bound round with an old 
blue ftocking that expofed her 
bald crown “and ears to view. 
Her hofe were compofed of two 
haybands, tied round her legs 
with a packthread firing. She 
fat in an old wooden elbow- 
chair, and, by fits, dozed, and 
then again turned her wheel, 
zo the motion of which her un- 
der jaw kept exact time. When 
Mr Williams called to her, fhe 
raifed herfelf up, and, by the 
fopport of the chair made us a 
courtefy. The manner of our 
coming in had a little confufed 
her, but fhe foon recovered her- 
felf, and, by our defire, fat 
down. Mr Williams then en- 
quired into the ftate of her dif- 
order, and fhe told him, that fhe 
believed her illnefs was occafi- 
oned by her eating that food ; 
(pointing to an earthen pan that 
‘ftood before us, in which were 
‘mixed a little barley meal, falt, 
and water) and added, that the 


‘was once a youn 


had not had any bread o¥ ‘meat 
for feven days. At this he was 
furprized, and afked what be- 
came-of the victuals he fent her 
the beginning of that week ? 
She thanked him for jt, and re- 
plied, that two fellows in ‘the 
neighbourhood, whofe names 
fhe’ mentioned, had taken it 
from her ; and that one of them 
had ftruck her feveral blows. 
Mr Williams feemed angry that 
fhe did not inform him of it; 
but fhe defired he would not be 
difpleafed, and faid, fhe was 
loth to be too troublefome. 
Mrs Williams (who is a mighty 
gose woman) was greatly af 
e&ted with this circumftance, 
and fhed tears, which were in- 
deed accompanied with my own. 
She then warmed a little fack- 
whey, fhe had brought in her 
pocket, and jit it the poor 
creature to drink. This Jane 
fwallowed eagerly, and was fo 
chearful after it, that fhe talked 
to us above two hours, enter- 

tained us with her whole fto 
and the hiftory of her time, 
which was frequently a 
ted with the warmeft exprefh- 
ons of gratitude to Mr and Mrs 
Williams. When I expreffed 
my furprife at her memory and 
good fenfe fhe told me, that fhe 
gentlewo- 
man’s waiting-maid, with whom 
fhe had a good education, and 
could, even now, read and write 
very well, but that the neigh- 
bours would not fuffer her to 
have a pen and ink, and had 
ftolen her bible and her fpetta- 
cles, Juftas we were coming 
away 
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away, Lput twohalf-crowns into 
her hand, which fhe returned me 
again, and begged I would fa- 
vour her'with fome halfpence in 
their ftead ; for the people, fays 
fhe, in the neighbourhood are 
effed with anotion that I-can 
turn lead into filver. and gold, 
but that by and by it will be- 
come lead again, and therefore 
none of the fhops will change 
my money. When we parted 
with the old woman, ‘fhe cried, 
and whifpered to Mr. Williams 
to come again and give her the 
facrament, for that fhe did not 
think fhe fhould live long. —— 
T could recite many other cir- 
cumftances of Jane, or (as they 
by way of:reproach called her) 
Joan Gilbert’s behaviour, which 
I think prove that fhe was not 
a witch, but a pious and good 
chriftian ; unlefs you fuppoie 
whitchcraft to confift in true 
wifdom, morality, and religion, 
and that would be too abfurd 
even for yourfelves to {uppofe. 
But I now haften to the fequel 
of my ftory, in which you will 
find that the true fource from 
whence witchcraft is reputed to 
fpring, is poverty, age, and ig- 
norance ; and that it is impofli- 
-ble for a woman to pafs fora 
witch, unlefs fhe is very poor, 
aged, and lives in.a neighbour- 
hood where the people are void 
of common fenfe. 
Some time after we had this 
‘interview with Jane Gilbert, a 
brother of hers died in London, 
‘who, tho’ like a true adopted 
fon of care, would not part with 
@ farthing while he lived, at 


837 
his death was obliged to leave 
her five thoufand pounds ;. mno~ 
ney that he could not c in 
the cofin with him. — This al- 
tered the face of Jane’s affairs 
prodigioufly : fhe was no lon- 
ger Jane, alias Joan Gilbert the 
ugly old witch, but Madam 
Gilbert ; her old ragged garb 
was exchanged for-one that 
was new and genteel: her 
greateft enemies made their 
court to her, even the juftice 
himfelf came to wifh her joy; . 
and tho’ feveral hogs and _hor- 
fes died, and the wind frequent- 
ly blew after that, yet Madam 
Gilbert was never fuppofed to 
have a hand in it: And from 
hence it is plain, as I obferved 
before, that a woman mutt be 
‘very poor, very old, and live in 
-a neighbourhood where the 
people are very ftupid, before 
fhe can poffibly pafs fora witch. 
M. Mipnicur. 

*Twasa faying of Mr 
Williams, who would fometimés 
be jocofe, and had the art of 
making even fatire agreeable ; 
that if ever Jane deferved the 
character of a witch, *twas after 
this money was left her ; for, 
that with her five thoufand 
pounds, fhe did more atts of 
charity and friendly offices than 
all the people of fortune within 
fifty miles of the place. Many 
thoufands of my readers know 
this to be true, but as fome 
may be ignorant of it, I muft 
inform them, that fhe gave bi- 
bles and common-prayer books 
to all the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, and fhe paid for the 
{chooling 
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‘of forty boys and 
gils.: She boiled 

r twice a week, and ma 

roth and dumplings for all her 
neighbours who were old or 
fick ; hundred 
pounds in {mall s to poor 
tradefmen and farmers, without 
interet, for ever, and appointed 
trnftees to take the beft fecurity 
they could, fo that the principal 
might ‘not be loft, and to re- 
move the fums, occafionally, 
from one family to another, 
when the one could fpare it and 
the other wanted affiftance. 
She fettled twenty-five pounds 
per — for a fkilful apothe- 

fOr turgeon to atte 

were fick ; 
‘twenty-five pounds per annum 
on the minifter of the parifh, to 
vifit and pray by them, and 
teach the children their cate- 
chifm ; and to each child that 


came to church to learn the ca- 
‘techif{m, fhe ordered a plumb- 


cake every funday. Among 


‘her donations, fhe did not for- 


get her ‘friends Mr and Mrs 


‘Williams, but gave their fon 
‘and daughter five hundred 
-pounds a-piece in her life time. 


As to her own part fhe allowed 
herfelf but eighteen pounds a 
year to live on, and that at her 
death fhe bequeathed to an old 


“woman who attended her. And 


this is the woman they were a- 


bout to deftroy for witchcraft 
‘and forcery ! But the people 
-are now afhamed of their be- 


haviour, and therefore I have 


‘concealed the name of the 
place. 
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MatuewCuanceror's dream, 


_ concerning the virtue of the 
Glaftonbury Waters. 

HIS is to certify whom it 
may coacern, that I Ma. 
THEW CHANCELOR, Of the pa- 
rifh of North Wootten, in. the 
county. of Somerfet, yeoman, 
have been afflicted with on afth- 
ma, or phthific, almoft 39 years, 
and about the middle of Oéto- 
ber laf, I had a violent fit in 
the night, and afterwards fell 
afleep, and dreamed I was at 
Glaftonbury, fome way above 
Chain Gate, and I faw in the 
horfe track fome of the fineft 
water I ever faw in my life; 
I kneeled down on my knees 
and drank of it. I could per- 
ceive the plafhing of horfes on 
both fides. As foon as J ftood 
up there was a perfon flood by 
and pointed with his finger, and 
faid, Jf you go to that facot und 
take a clean glafs in your hana, 
fafting, and drink it full feven 
Sunday mornings fellowiug, I 
Joould find a perfee cure. 
ed him, — Why feven Sunday 


‘mornings ? He faid the world 


was made in fix days, and on 
the feventh day God refted 
from his labour and bleffed it 
above other days. —— Like- 
wife, faid him, where this water 
comes from is out of the holy 
round where a great many 

aints and martyrs have been 
buried ; he told me fomething 
concerning our Saviour’s bap- 
tifm in the river Jordan, but I 
could not remember it.— When 
I awaked this was my aa 
¢ 
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The Sunday after I went and 
found it exaétly accordingly. 
{It was a very dry time and I 
could fcarce perceive it run 
into the fhoot, fo I dipped in the 
glafs three times in the hole 
where the fhoot run into, the 
value of a draft, and drank it 
returning ‘God thanks, and fo 
continued feven Sundays, and 
by the blefling of God recover- 
ed me of my diforder, witnefs 
my hand. 


Matthew Chancelor. 


From the Inspector, No. 42. 


E have been of late not 
a little alarmed at the 
prodigious’ increafe of robbers 
and highwaymen, and at the 
innumerable inftances of mur- 
dering, maiming, pilfering, per- 
juries, forgeries, and all fpe- 
cies and kinds of wickednefs. 
All kinds of villainy are at a 
higher pitch than ever, with us, 
notwithftanding the frequency 
and numbers of our executions 
and tranfportations ; which 
ferve only to evacuate our coun- 
try of its younger hands, and 
natural ftrength ; at prefent and 
which, if we look forwards, 
and confider the confequences 
‘hereafter, the lofs and decreafe 
of the progeny that fhould have 
arifen from them, prefents us 
with a profpect of little lefs 
than a defolated ifland ; or the 
gentry and nobility at plough 
and harveft-work themfelves, 
upon their own eftates. 
If we look over the feffions- 
“papers, we obferve an hundred, 


foners to be tried mon 
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or an hundred and fifty, to be 
commonly the number of pri+ 
in 
this town; the like — is 
found all the kingdom over. 
In the Turkifh dominions, you 
have in 2 
year; and they fcarcely re 
the bolting of their ar 
night. In Spain and Portu- 
gal, a robbery is a ftrange and 
unufual thing ; and more 
we are executed for fancied re- 
igious crimes, than for fuch as 
are really civil. At Hamburgh, 
a man may-drive a wheelbar- 
row full of coin, through the 
city alone, at midnight, with 
great fafety ; or fend:a child on 
an errand, with gold in his open 
hand. 

Such was the cafe formerly in 
England, under the reigns of 
many of our kings, both before 
and fince the conqueft; and 
we may ourfelves remember, 
when a robbery on the high- 
way was a thing very rarely 
heard of, and much lefs a ftreet 
robbery in town. Now, not 
a night happens without them ; 
and all other kinds of wicked- 
nefs are increafed in an extra- 
vagant proportion, to the terror 
of every rational man, and be- ‘ 
yond the example of any age ; 
or nation. 

Many are the remedies that 
have been ftudied and propofed 
by ferious people, friends to 
their country, to put a ftop to 
this enormous evil. Thefe all 
apply to parliament ; but = 
cations that way are needlefs. 
There is no want of laws and 
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immora- 
ity ;‘our wife and pious an- 
ceftors have 
them. 
. Some think, putting down 
ftrong liquors would effeGually 
excite a {pirit of induftry. and 
fobriety ; others are for erect- 
ing work-houfes, rafp-houfes, 
fpin-houfes, as in Holland, to 
compel the idle and diffolute to 
earn their living; others have 
propofed the prohibiting the 
«making and bearing of puiitols ; 
and many other {chemes have 
-been exhibited to the public. 
But all thefe remedies, and 
‘many more of the like fort, are 
‘levelled only againft the fym- 
:ptoms, not the original difeafe ; 
and their effects, if not put in 
‘practice, muft be very partial 
and imperfe&t. If .we hope 
‘for a cure of thefe evils, we 
-muft go to the root. .'This root 
is the neglect of religion. If 
‘any government can hope to 
~fupport itfelf without this facred 
‘tye, it muft neceffarily fink in 
the experiment. 
Have not men heads an 
hearts, as well as hands ? Thefe 
- are to be fet.right before the o- 
thers can be well employed. If 
- prudence does not direét us in 
- Our actions, we may eafily fore- 
fee the confequence. We do 
fee it, and feel it fufficiently ; 
and that without any apparent 
hope of remedy, without any 
hope or profpect of any, other- 
wife than by the civil power 
- exerting itfelf, to put the laws 
_in force we have to this purpofe. 
The citizens of Lifbon have 


amply provided 


been lately difturbed by uni 
lucky people, affixing marks of 
mfamy. at the doors of new: 
married people; which have 
been the occafion of many do- 
meftic troubles and uneafineffes ; 
a wife prince has thought it not 
beneath his cognizance, to chaf- 
tife.fuch an attempt upon the 
quiet of his fabjects. 
ment was made to keep the 
world in order, and to regulate 
the morals of mankind. In 
our own more terrible and im- 
portant cafe, would we go to 
the fource of the evil we are 
complaining of, it is obvious e- 
nough ; the univerfal corruption 
of the people among us, and 
the general neglect of the fab- 
bath, is the thing fought for. 
Whoever walks the out-fkirts 
of the town on a Sunday morn- 


ing all the year round, will be 
fufhciently convinced of this. 


It is amazing to fee the innu- 
merable fhoals from all quar- 
ters, pouring out like a torrent, 
as if flying from an earthquake, 
or a town in flames. This alfo 
fhews too evidently how much 
we ,are degenerated from the 
fobriety, decency, and piety of 


our anceftors, when every fer- 


vant, every apprentice, and e- 
very journeyman were fure to 


‘goin a decent garb, twice in 


a day, with their mafter, mif- 
trefs, and whole family, to 
church. When evening fervice 


Was over, they were allowed to 
take a fober walk into the fields, 


for an hour or two; but there 


-was no riotous excefs of drink- 
ing ; no profanenefs, or lewd- 


nefs, 


at 
Prey 
it 
we 
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wiefs; fot thé whole day toge- 
ther; none of this wallowing 
th debauchery, {pending the 
money’ which has been the 
whole produé& of the week’s 
work, deftroying their health, 
as well'as morals, and makin 

a preparation for the ill fpend- 
ing of the enfuing week. 
- What is the confequence of 
all this, but idlenefs, beggary, 
diftrefs of their ‘families and 
fortunes, plotting ‘to fteal from 
their mafters, or to rob on the 
highway, ‘with all the dire con- 
fequences to the community, as 
well as to themfelves, which we 
daily fee with horror. Thefe are 


all the ‘natural confequences of - 


a diffolutenefs of manners, be- 
gun by fabbath-breaking, which 
neceflarily throws down the 
mounds and fences of morality. 

In vain have our wife an- 
ceftors provided, by many 
wholefome and good laws, for 
fecuring this capital, this fun- 
damental bulwark of the pub- 
lick fafety and profperity, while 
the great people themfelves, the 
lawgivers of the nation, thought- 
lefly continue to fhew fo very 
bad an example to their fami- 
lies. The power of the magi- 
ftrate, under fuch circumftanceés, 
dwindles into contempt, and 
becomes ufelefs for the very in- 
tent and purpofe of magiftracy. 

What then muft be the re- 
medy to this immenfe and 
ruinous evil ? It is not to be ef- 
fected by applying to parlia- 
ment for new bin ; it is not by 
erecting of work-houfes ; we 
know the corrupt management 


of thefe fufficiently already : it 
is not by forbidding the making 
or the carrying of fire-arms, un- 
lefs people would fet us in the 
road for ruin, conqueft, and 
flavery. - 

The remedies are religion 
and morality ; all other virtues 
follow thefe ; temperance, for- 
titude, induftry, frugality, fo- 
briety, a love of our country, 
obedience to its laws, and all 
thofe good qualities that render 
a nation happy at home, and 
revered abroad ; that may give 
it foundation reafonably to hope 
for the favour of heaven to 
profper its councils and its arms. 

By this it was that the Ro- 
mans grew up to that formid- 
able ftate, to imperial great- 
nefs, fo powerful, that it fwal- 
lowed up all others. All wri- 
ters, all true judges, even the 
themfelves, always attributed it 
to heaven, as a reward of their 
virtues. If we believe there is 
a God, who has cognizance of 
human aétions, and efpecially 
of thofe immenfe collections of 
people, kingdoms, and em- 

ires, we mutt neceffarily think 

otoo. Virtue is defigned for 
the guide of our aétions. We 
were not fent into the world 
without a moral rule for our 
condu& ; vain, wild, and ab- 
furd muft be fuch an imagina- 
tion ; we might as well banifh 
providence out of the world. 
Government was ordained by 
providence to be the guardian 
of the morality of the fubjett ; 
to that end let it be applied, 
and it en itfelf be profperous, 
h 38 
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as well as every individual it 
conneéts inta the common u- 
nion. 


Lo the Author of the Britisn 
MAGAZINE. 

N your laft you told us, from 
the Midwife, that natare 
‘was one of the phyfician’s 
greateft enemies; I fhall lay 
‘before you a remarkable in- 
ftance of her readinefs to affift 
afurgeon. If you think it de- 
ferves a place in your next, the 
publication of it will be ac- 
ceptable to your conftant reader, 


- J. Ropsarp. 


Bout the beginning of Au- 
guft, 1748, one Sarah Laft, 
a poor woman of Debenham in 
Suffolk, had the ufual fymp- 
toms of pregnancy, which fuc- 
ceeded each other pretty regu- 
larly through the ufual period, 
-at which time fhe was feized 
with pains, like what fhe al- 
‘ways felt at bringing-forth, 
‘She fent for her midwife and 
neighbours, expeéting to be de- 
livered in a fhort time; her 
pains continued about 30 hours, 
in which time the midwife, find- 
ing the child did not advance 
in birth, left her, and a furgeon 
who praétifes in midwifry was 
called to her affiftance, who, 
not being able to difcover the 
fituation of the child, after fome 
time left her, without makin 
any difcovery ofher cafe. Af- 
ter the pains were gone off the 
woman grew better, her breatts 


filled with. milk, and her mene 


fes returned r feaf, 
as if fhe had of 
a child, and continued fo to de 
for feveral months. The fymp- 
toms of pregnancy, particular- 
ly the motions of the fcetus du- 
ring the laft months of its in- 
creafe, the regular pains at the 
time for bringing forth, the milk 
in her breafts,. and the return of 
the menfes, were not fufficient 
to difcover her cafe, nor did 
the child’s falling from fide to 
fide upon the woman's chang- 
ing pofture, which happened: 
from the time fhe had the la- 
bour-like pains, give her fur, 
o— any knowledge that the 
foetus was Extra-Uterine, for 
foe was treated by him as one 
in an Afcites, and was to have 
been tapp’d for it had fhe not 
refufed the operation. Thus 
fhe continued feveral months, 
when having vomited up a 
worm, fhe was treated as if her 
cafe had been entirely owing to 
worms, a very ftrong dofe of 
ipecacoanha and emetic tartar 
was given, without any liquid, 
and after it repeated ftrong ca- 
thartic’s, by which fhe was 
; 
o forprifin was her 
held our 
feveral months ‘more in this 
manner, at the end of which 
time the putrefied child began 
to appear at an abfcefs, form'd 
by nature in the abdominal in- | 
teguments near the navel, other 
parts coming away at the fame 
time by the labia pudendi, the 
vagina being coroded by the 
putreficd 
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putrefied child and waters s 
thefe parts were the phalanges 
of the toes, which made ae 
cafe declared to be the ftone, 
though with them came a large 
quantity of the putrid waters, 
and not a fingle fymptom led to 
think the urinary parts concern- 
ed in. her complaints, Ano- 
ther furgeon having an oppor- 
tunity of feeing the woman, 
and viewing the abfcefs and 
bones, immediately di‘covered 
her cafe, but could not, without: 

eat difficulty, get his afler- 
tions credited. However, a 
confultation was agreed on, at 
which it became the general 
opinion, her cafe was as before 
declared ; the aperture of the 
abfcefs was enlarged, and part 
of the child extracted, the other 
part was fuffered to continue in 
the body till it came of itfelf to 
the opening, which was about 
fourteen days before all came 
away, during which time, ei- 
ther by the corrofive nature of 
the remaining waters, or the 
periftaltic motion of the intef- 
tines againft the bones of the 
remaining part of the. child, 
they fuftered greatly, having 
feveral places corroded or lace- 
rated, {> that the contents came 
through. No pofture or ban- 
dage was though neceflary to 
facilitate the paflage of the 
parts of the child to the open- 
ing, or to forward the difcharge 
of the putrid waters, yet, not- 
‘withftanding, the poor woman 
and is now perfedlly 
well, 


175%. 243 
Olfervations on the Ufes and 
Advantages of the Night, 


IGHT and fleep are fo 
mer fo properly made to brin 
on the oon 
we ftand in need of repofe, we 
begin it by procuring a fort of 
artificial night to ourfelves. 
We feek fome fhady lonefome 
place, and have recourfe to cur- 
tains and window-fhutters. Our 
fenfes are never unbent but by 
the removal of what gives them 
agitation; and it is evidently 
this fervice, to which night is 
commiffioned and appointed. 
But let us confider, ‘i 2 mo- 
ment, with what a difcreet cayp- 
tion it difcharges that duty. 

Night, in ferving man, does 
not tie him up exadtly to any 
precife moment ; it comes not 
in a blunt and abrupt manner 
to extinguifh the light of the 
day, nef all on a fudden to rob 
us of the fight of thofe objects 
we are intent upon. 

Far, indeed, from comin 
upon us unawares in the midft 
oF our works or travels, it ad- 
vances on the contrary by flow 
fteps, and only encreafes and 
thickens its darknefs by de- 
grees. It permits us to make 
an end of what it is our inte- 
reft to finifh, and does not pre- 
cipitately deny us the fight of 
the goal we ftrive to arrive at. 
Itis not till after it has decent- 
ly told us of the neceflity of 
taking our reft, that it finally 
makes an end of darkening the 
whole face of nature. 


During 
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' During all the time of man’s 
repofe, night, for his fake, hufh- 
es every noife, keeps of- al 
glaring lights, and whateger 
might too ftrongly affect him: 
It, indeed, {uffers a few ani-. 
mals, whofe grim afpect might. 
fcare him, while he is at work,. 
to go forth under favour of its 
darknefs, and filently feek their 
food in the abandoned fields. 
It affords thefe voraciaus crea- 
tures means of coming to clear 
his abode of whatever might 
infeft it, and even of taking 
from him fuch. things as are by. 
him too carelefsly guarded. 

It permits, however, the ani- 
mal that. ftands centry by him 
10 give him no ice of what con- 
cerns him, while it impofes fi- 
Jence on every other creature. 
It keeps the horfe, the ox, and 
a!l his other domefticks, faft a- 
fleep aroundhim. It difperfes 
the birds, and fends each of 
them to his refpective abode. 
As it comes on, it gradually 
huthes the winds that difturb the 
atmofphere. It evidently is com- 
miffioned to fecure the lord of 
nature’s reft. It caufes his re- 
pofe to be reverenced every 
where, the moment of which is 
no fooner come, but all tu- 
mults. ceafe; all creatures re- 
tire, and, for feveral hours to- 
gether, an univerfal flence reigns 
throughout his habitation. 

Nor yet does nature's palace 
remain wholly void of light. 
For as thofe, who inhabit it, 
might perchance be inclined to 
prolong their works or journies 
during the night itlelf, feveral 


flambeaus {cattered in the firma. 
ment ftill guide their fteps; but 
thefe lights, which were grant. 
ed that not be left 
in total darknefs, yield but a 
ans and not very brilliano 
ight. It would been nei- 
ther proper, nor juft, to: fu 
thas than: wake with fuch 
as might interrupt the repofe of 
others. 
When the abfence of the 
moon, or the thicknefs. of the 
air, takes from us the light we 
ftand in need of, we are al- 
ways mafters of procuring it to, 
ourfelves. We find the princi- 
ple of it in the bowels of flints, 
and its fewel in the wood, the 
oil, the fat of animals, the wax, 
which bees collect. from flow- 
ers, and in the vegetative tallow 
that may be drawn from feveral 
plants. But the nocturnal light 
ferves us very differently from 
that of the fun. The latter in- 
vites us, it warms us, it prefles 
us, it fends us to work. On'the 
contrary, the fire we light does 
not come of its own accord, but 
ftays for our orders. Nay, we 
cannot come at it without fome 
toil, nor keep it without care. 
That borrowed light 1s always 
ready to difappear ; it feems to 
be mifplaced, and even loth ta 
difturb the repofe of nature. 
Man rids himfelf of this, as 
foon as it becomes either trouble- 
fome or ufelefs to him ; and he 
of neceflity wraps himfelf again 
in that beneficial darknefs, 
which helps him to recruit his 
fpirits, and recover his ftrength 
with fleep. 
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is not only by: itso darknefs 
that night becomes ufeful to us: 
itis againtof fervice: through 
coolnefs, which, byevery where 
preffing down: the: fpring of the 
air,; makes it’ capable of .work- 
ing with greater activity in ‘all 
bodies, and. communicating a 
new vigour, both the 
grafs, and to the enfeebled ani- 
mals. It is in order to preferve 
this beneficial coolnefs that the 
moon, :in reflecting to us the 
light of the fun, gives it us in 
fuch a degree as/has no fenfi- 
ble heat. | 

In vain would we colleé& that 
light in the focus of the ftrongeft 
burning-glafs : it does not even 
affect the thermometer, when 
put in the point that unites its 
rays, nor caufes' there the leatt 
dilatation: in the fpirits of wine; 
otherwife fo. fufceptible. of it. 

An admirable caution of the di- 
vine artificer, who has eftablith- 
ed an order of the night, and 
forefeen whatever would be be- 
neficial in it. .He referves, for 
that time, a light trong enough 
to remove darknefs, but, at the 
fame time, too weakto alter 
the:coolnefs of the air. Hea. 
lone knows his own work : he 
alone can know the exceflive 
diminution of a bundle of rays, 
which he caufes to pafs from 
the body of the fun to that of 
the moon: the remainder of 
which are refleéted down to us 
weak, and quite deftitute of 
heat. It is perfectly needlefs 
for us to determine its degree 
by experiments and long calcu- 
lations. It would be io much 


philofophy loft; on account both 
of its “little ufe and uncer. 
tainty. But it is no eafy 
than“it is important for-us-to 
difcern and praife the infinite 
wifdom, ‘whofe matters are fo 
exactly proportioned to our ne- 
ceffities. 
When man is inclined to have 
the benefit of that faint light, 
or wholfome coolnefs, which 
attends the return of night, he, 
indeed,’ fees no more the fame 
beauties in his habitation, and 
every thing is lefs ftriking and 
lively there. But, a$ the day 
has. afforded him -its proper 
the night, in its-turn, 
avours him with another, that 
has charms peculiar to itfelf, 
and of. quite another charaéter. 
We cannot doubt out that 
thefe immenfe globes of fire, 
which enlighten our night at fo 
great a diftance, have each of 
them, in particular, a peculiar 
appointment, which’ anfwers in 
God’s purpofes the magnificence 
of their appearance’ Doubt- 
lefs, the reafons and frame of 
thefe wonderful’ works, about 
which the Creator has once em- 
ployed himfelf, will greatly de- 
ferve, that we ourfelves fhould 
be employed about them in 
that life, after which we all of 
us fo ardently afpire: But who 
fhall' prefume to explain what 
the Almighty has thought fit to 
conceal ? Who fhall dare to an- 
ticipate what he -has referved 
for another ceconomy ? The 
fmall glimpfe which a few ge- 
nius’s, more attentive than o- 
thers, are by him permitted to 
have 
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have ,of .thefe., objets, being 

pnintellios and, as 
it were, unknown to: the reft of 
mankind, it is not in the: parti- 
dual ftar, nor. in the general 
harmony of thofe fpheres, that 
we are to look for the means of: 
inftraétigg man, or for the way 


of regylating his duties, and the 
of hi re- 
vailing motives which inipire 
him, with love, and incite hi 

to.praife, muft be drawn: from 
what he {ees, from what con- 
cerns him,, and from what is 
evidently. fubfervient to him, 
Now, what the Almighty has 
been pleafed to reveal to him 
of the onder of the heavens and 
the ftars, extends no farther 
than the afpef&t under which 
he fhews them to him, and the 


ufe he-allows him to make of» 


them. . But yet the little he 
vouch{afes to communicate to 
man, is full exough for the 
moft profound admiration. God 
has fo fitly placed the habita- 
tion of man, with regard to 
thefe immenfe globes, that from 
that fituation there refults an 
erder, which he alone enjoys ; 
a beauty which inchants his 
eyes, and a regularity that 
makes up the happinefs of his 
life. Thefe innumerable fires 
he fees fhine and glitter on 
every fide, and the dark a- 
zure, that ferves them as a 
round, ftill heightens their 
brightnefs and {plendor. But 
their influences are gentle, their 
rays are difperfed through fpa- 
ces fo vaft and immente, that 


they aré entirely blunt and de. 
ftitute of heat, by the time they, 
arrive at man’s abode. Thus’ 
by the Creator’s providence he. 
enjoys the ig of a thultitude 
of fiery globes, without - any 
danger of deftroying the cool- 
nefs of his night, or the quiet 
of his repofe. 


The following fpecch was made 
by Mr Glover to the Livery at 
Guildhall, on bis declining the 
Poll for Chamberlain of the 
City of London, May 7,1751, 


GENTLEMEN, 


FTER the trouble which 
I have had fo large a 
fhare in giving you, by my ap- 
plication for your favour to fuc- 
ceed Sir John Bofworth in. the 
office of Chamberlain, this day 
fo worthily fupplied, I fhould 
deem myfelf inexcufable in 
— this place, before I ren- 
ered my thanks to thofe in 
particular, who fo generoufly 
efpoufed my intereft ; to your. 
new-elef&ted Chamberlain him- 
felf, and numbers of his friends, 
whofe expreffions and actions 
have done me. peculiar honour, 
amidft the warmth of their at- 
tachment to him; to the two 
deferving magiftrates, who have 
prefided among us with impar- 
tiality, humanity and juftice ; 
and laftly, to-all in general, for 
their candour, decency, and in- 
dulgence. 
GENTLEMEN, - 
Heretofore I have frequently 
had occafion of addrefling the 
livery of London, in public, but 
7 at 
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“at this time I find myfelf at an 
unufual lofs, being under all the 
Difficulties. which a want. of 
matter, deferving your. notice, 
can-create. Had I now your 
rights and RE to vindi- 
cate ; had I the caufe of your 
fuffering trade to defend ; or 
were I now. called forth to re- 
commend and enforce the par- 
liamentary fervice of the moft 
virtuous and illuftrious citizen, 
my tongue would be free from 
conftraint, and, expatiating at 
large, would endeavour to me- 
rit your attention, which now 
muft be folely confined to fo 
narrow a fubjeé&t as myfelf. On 
thofe occafions, the importance 
of the matter, and my known 
zeal to ferve you, however inef- 
fectual my attempts might prove, 
were always fufficient to fecure 
me the honour of a kind recep- 
tion and unmerited regard. 
‘Your countenance, gentlemen, 
firft drew me from the retire- 
ment of a ftudious life; your 
repeated marks of diftin¢tion 
firit pointed me out to that 
great body, the merchants of 

ondon, who, purfuing your 
example, to in- 
truft me, unequal and unwor- 
thy as I was, with the moft im- 
portant caufe, a caufe where 
your intereft was as nearly con- 
cerned as theirs. In confe- 
quence of that deference which 
has ever been paid to the fenti- 
ments and choice of the citi- 
zens and traders of London, it 
was impoffible but fome faint 
juftre muft have glanced on one 
whom, weak as he was, they 


247 
were pleafed to appoint the in- 
ftrument on their f: and, 
if from. thefe tranfaétions I ac- 
cidentally acquired the fmalleft 
fhare: of reputation, it was to 
you, gentlemen of the Livery, 
that my gratitude afcribes it ; 
and J joylally embrace this pub- 
lic opportunity of declari 
that. whatever part of a pub 
character I may prefume to 
claim, I owe primarily to you. 
To this I might add the favour; 
the twenty years countenance 
and patronage of one, whom a 
fupreme degree of refpeé that 
prevent me from naming ; and 
though under the temptation of 
ufing that name, as a certain 
means of obviating fome mif- 
conftructions, I fhall however 
avoid to dwell on the memory 
of a lofs fo recent, fojuftly, and 
fo univerfally lamented. 

Permit me now to remind 
you, that, when placed by thefe 
means in a light not altogether 
unfavourable, ne lucrative re- 
ward was then the objet of my 
purfuit ; nor ever did the 
mifes or offers of private emo- 
lument induce’ me to quit my 
independence, or vary from the 
leaft-of my former profeffions, 
which always were, and remain 
ftill founded on the principles 
of univerfal liberty ; principles 
which I affume the glory to 
have eftablifhed on your re- 
cords. Your fenfe, Liverymen 
of London, the fenfe of your 
great corporation, fo repeatedly 
recommended to your reprefen- 
tatives in parliament, were my 
fenfe, and the principal _ 
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of all: my compofitions; con- 
taining matter imbibed in my 

education, to which I 
have always adhered, by which 
I -ftill abide; and which I will 
endeavour to bear down with 
me to the grave; and even at 
that gloomy period, when de- 
— my good fortune, and 
under the fevereft trials, even 
then, by the fame confiftency of 
Opinions and uniformity of con- 
‘duct, I ftill preferved that part 
of reputation, which I original- 
ly derived from your favour, 
whatever I might pretend to 
call 3 lic charafter, unfha- 
ken and unblemifhed; nor once, 
in the hour of affliction, did I 
banifth from my thoughts the 
mof fincere and confcientious 
intention of acquitting every 
private obligation, as foon as 
my good fortune fhould pleafe 
to return:; a diftant appearance 
of which feemed to invite me, 
and awakened fome flattering 
expeétations on: the rumoured 
vacancy of the Chamberlain's 
ofice ; but always apprehen- 
ding the imputation of prefump- 
tion, and that a: higher degree 
of delicacy and caution would 
be requifite in me, than in any 
other candidate, I forbore, till 
late, to prefent myfelf once 
more to your notice, and then 
for the firft time, abftracted 
from a publick confideration, 
follicited your favour for my 
own private advantage. My 
want of fuccefs fhall not pre- 
vent my chearfully congratula- 
ting this gentleman on his elec- 
tion, and you 0» your choice of 
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fo wo a@imagiftrate ; and if 
I may:andulge a hope: of de- 
parting this place with a fhare 
of your approbation and efteem, 
I folemnly -from my heart ‘de- 
clare, that I fhall- not bear awa 
with me the léaft trace of dif. 
appointment, 


The fpeech of Mr Thomas Har. 
rifon to the Livery, om his being 
elected Chamberlain of the Ci» 
ty of London, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Return you my warmeft and 

moft fincere thanks, for the 
very high honour you have done 
me, in electing me Chamberlain 
of this great and oppulent city : 

So honourable a preference 
fpeaks the very favourable opi- 
nion you are pleafed to entertain 
both of my integrity and abili- 
ties: the former of thefe my 
heart tells me you cannot be 
miftaken in, how partially foever 
you may have judged of the lat- 
ter. I flatter myfelf therefore, 
that by a dueexertion of thefe a- 
bilities (fuch as they are) in adi- 
ligent & confcientious difch 
of the important truft repofed in 
me, I fhall be honoured with 
the continuance of your favour 
and proteétion. 

Give me leave, gentlemen, 
once more to thank you, and 
with a heart overflowing with 

ratitude to aflure you, that I 
all endeavour to act, both in 
my public and private capacity, 
as becomes a faithful fervant of 
the corporation, and a fincere 
friend to every individual mem- 

ber thereof; 
Some 
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Some general Obfervations on the 
Situation, Air, Soil, Inhabitants, 
Privileges, and Antiquities of the 
County of KENT.. 


S Kent is the firft county 

in Britain by iss fituation 
foutherly, fo is it likewife the 
firft with refpect to its privileges, 
which it hath retained, together 
with its antient name, with lefs 
variation than any other coun- 
tyin England. It is bounded 
on the north by the Thames, 
on the fouth partly by the Chan- 
nel, and partly by Suffex, on 
the eaft by the German fea, 
and on the weit by Suffex and 
Surry. Its extent from N. to S. 
about 39 miles; from E. to W. 
about 60. It is divided into 
five lathes, fubdivided into 66 
hundreds, covers near 1,380,000 
acres of arable paiture, wood, 
heath, marfh, and meadow 
grein contains 408 parifhes, 
ends ten. members to parlia- 
ment,* and has, by a nice cal- 
culation, 39,242 houfes, and 
215,600 inhabitants. 

The air of this county, tho’ 
perhaps warmer than the more 
northern and inland counties, 
is lefs clear, and lefs wholfome, 
producing by its humidity 
agues that at certain feafons 
are both frequent and fatal, e- 
fpecially to ftrangers, yet the 
natives are in general healthy, 
& robuft, and liveto a great age. 

Its foil admits of great va- 
riety.. In many places it is fer- 


* viz. Tewo for the county, 2 
for Canterbury, 2 for Rochefter, 
2 for Maidftone, and 2 for Queen- 
borough, 


tile to a degree of exuberance ; 
in others producing only wood 
or heath; and a very confider- 


able part is nothing but marth ; , 


notwithftanding which it a- 
bounds with every kind of grain, 
and affords the beft hops, cher- 
ries, pippins, and chefnuts, of 
any part of the kingdom ; and 
tho’ it has been remarked by 


antient writers that mines are 


wanting here, yet later difcove- 
ries have made it evident, that 
there are both, iron and coal, 
the moft ufeful of all other fub- 
terraneous productions, if the 
conveniencies of life be folely 
confider’d, 

Among the rivers of this 
county, the Medway, the Da- 
rent and Stowre are the chief, 
which afford plenty of fifth, and 
are navigable, efpecially the 
Medway, into the very heart of 
the county. 

As to natural curiofities, Kent 
produces few. Near Folkftone, 
among the cliffs, are found fome 
ftones that refemble mufcles, 
cockles, and other fhell-fith; 
but thefe are alfo frequent on 
the back of the ifle of Wight, 
and in many other places on the 
fea fhore, and are only marine 
concretions ; for though they 
are very ponderous and very 
hard, yet, being put into a 
moift cellar they will diffolve, 
the faline particles by which 
they are held together becoming 
a perfect fluid. From this place 
to Dover runs a chain of chalky 
hills, on which grows abun- 
dance of famphire, a fea weed 
fufficiently known, and 

whic 
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which there is a cataraé&t of 
water, which coming ‘a ‘gréat 
way undef’ ground, falls’ 
length into the fea with a’ pro- 


ftate. - an 
inendation,’ which at the fame’ 
time overflowed part of Flan- 
de#s'and' of the Low Countries ; 

which is the more probable, as 

Heétor Boetius mentions‘a 

difafter happening part of 
Scotland ‘a 

of Aug. 1586, 

Moétlingham, a village in Kent, 
eight - miles’ from’ London, the 


ground began to fink; “and 3” 


great’ elms ‘growing thereon 
were tarry’d into’ the bowéls’ 
of ‘thé earth; leaving a hole 15 
yards' in compafs, where a line 
of ‘so fathoms long car find 
bottom: © V7d. Stowe. 

The'inhabitants of this coun- 


ty were antiently fo diftinguifh- 


ed ‘for valour} “that the’ frorit of 


the’ battle, -as ‘the’ poft‘of 
nour, was “conftantly ‘allotted’ 
them § and ‘they enjoyed pri-— 


vileves as tothe tenure of their 
lands‘ beyond ‘any other people 


whatever.-°' Some of the 


tient families among them; a5’ 


I am informed their eftates ~ 
y gavelkind to thisday, Where- 


b 
by the lands of Inhéritance are 
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yout the fame 
time. Similatto this Incident, 
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males, the youngeft fon pof- 
feffing the manor houfe, accord- 
ing to that antient Kentifh pro- 


verb, The eldeft to the bow, 


the youngeft to the plough ; by 
which one’ may eater, that it 
was the cuftom of Kent for 
the firftz-born to be train’d to 
the wars, while the younger 


'. fons were employed in cultiva- 
_ ting the lands. One peculiar 
Kentifh men are 


aid to enjoy ; and that is, that 
though the anceftor be convitt- 
ed of felony, yet the heirs thall 
inherit the eftate without for- 
feiture, but it is doubted whe- | 
ther this. privilege extends to 
cafes of treafon, pyracy,. or 
outlawry. 

This county at the time of © 
Czefar’s invafion was governed 
by four chiefs, each: of whom 
was poflefied of fovereign au- 
thority in his particular diftriét ; 
thefe, when the danger became 
apparent, united under Caffibelan 


_in order to oppofe the Romans, 
whom they at firft fuccefsfully 


engaged; but’ were at length 


‘totally routed, and obliged to 


fubmit to the Roman power, by 
which they were governed du- 
ring a period of 400 years ; 
when the ‘Saxons, partly by 
fraud and partly by force, ob- ° 
tained ‘that abjolute dominion © 
over the Britons, which the > 
Romans were now no longer 
able to maintain. Hence en- 
fued the heptarchy, or the di- 
vifion of the ifle into 7 king- 
doms, which was productive of 
much diffention, and of which 
that of Kent, under Hengitt, 


equally divided: among 


“A little-o ; and to the N. 
of this’ county, lie’ the Good- 
win fands, which, according to 
firm ‘land, ‘belonging to earl 
Goodwin, for’ whofe fins and 
his’ fons;' tradition’ fays, the 
fea {wallowed ‘up part of his e- 
— 
» 
a 
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‘fon in law to Vortigern, was 
‘the firft eftablifhed, But the 
Norman conqueit, which fuc- 
ceeded about 600 years after, 
‘put a final period to ail thefe 
‘petty kingdoms ; though the 
Kentithmen affume the glory of 
having made terms with the 
‘conqueror, without being van- 
quifh'd by him. ‘They tell us, 
that after thebattle of Hattings, 
William of Normandy having 
over-run the neighbouring coun- 
‘ties, was directing his march in- 
to Kent; of “which Stigand, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, and 
Eglefine, abbot of St Auguftine 
near the fame city, being inform- 
ed, they affembled their coun- 
trymen, and having laid open 
the impending danger, propo- 
fed a ftratagem to ftop the pro- 

refs of the enemy, and pre- 

erve their liberties ; towhich all 
prefent readily agreed. Accord- 
ingly the night before the Con- 
queror was expected, they pri- 
vately itole in {mall parties into 
the woods near Swanfcombe, 
where they lay concealed till his 
arrival, and then carrying in 
their hands great boughs of 
trees, fuddenly furrounded him 
and his men unprepared. The 
Conqueror was con ounded, and 
had hardiv prefence of mind to 
provide for his defence ; Sti- 
gand and Eglefine, taking ad- 
vantage of his furprize, pre- 
fented themfelves before him, 
and frankly declared, that the 
Men of Kent were come to meet 
him as their king, but with de- 
Aermined refolunons to die ra- 
ther than acknowledge him their 


would wholly depend. 


Conqueror ; that all they re- 


sired Was a confirmation of 
t 


eir antient rights and_ privi- 
leges, on the continuance where- 
of their zeal and their loyalty 
The 
haughty Norman hefitated a 
while, but recollecting the dan- 


‘ger he.was then.in, and being 


entirely ignorant of the number 


‘or ftrength of thofe by whom 


he was encompafied, judged. it 
moft prudent to agree to the 
terms propofed, and accepted 
of the earldom of Kent condi- 
tionally never to infringe upon 
their rights, or to deprive them 
of their antient tenures. And 
thus, being poffeifed of what 
he called the key of the ifland, 
he immediately appointed a go- 
vernor, by the ftile and title of 
warden of the cingue ports, 
whofe office it was to guard the 
landing-places from any fur- 
prize, Other powers this offi- 
cer was invefted with, which 
have been tranfmitted, from 
warden to warden, with little 
alteration to the prefent time.. 
Whether the itory above re- 
cited may be .entirely rely’d 
upon or not, admits of fome 


difpute ; yet certain it is, that. 


the Kentifh people obtain'd 
better terms on the Norman 
conqueft than thofe of other 
counties ; Owing perhaps to the 
deference paid to the grand 
metropolitan of the church 
there refident, William the 
Conqueror, tho’ no bigot, was 
yet, like other princes of his 
time, extremely complaifant to 
the clergy, whofe affiftance was 
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often wanted to civilize the 
rude ungovernable tempers of 
unruly but though 
the Conqueror paid a high 
“veneration to the archiepifcopal 
office, yet he fhow'd but little 
regard to the perfons of thofe 
‘who poffeffed that dignity, for he 
placed them and difplaced them 
according as he faw them well 
or ill difpofed to his intereft. 
Thus Szigand was foon obliged 
to make way for a Norman, on 
whofe fincerity William could 
more firmly rely ; and that Nor- 
man to another of the fame na- 
tion, and fo on; yet it was 
doubtlefs from the fuperior in- 
fluence of the clergy in this 
county, that its antient privi- 


perfe& than in other parts of 
the ifle; forthe chriftianreligion, 
which every where prevailed in 
Europe at the time of the Nor- 
man conguelt, was in the high- 
eft efteem in Kent long before 
it got footing in the more nor- 
thern kingdoms; and therefore 
it is not to be wondered, that 
William, who was no lefs re- 
nowned for wifdom than for his 
bravery, fhould grant the great- 
eft inculgences to thofe, from 
whom he had the mott to hope, 
as holding, if I may be allowed 
the exprcfiion, the confciences 
of his moft valuable fubjeéts. 
Norazre OssErvaTions, 
In 1071 Thomas Becket, the 
famous archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, was murdered as he was 
performing Vefpers in that Ca- 
thedral, becaufe he had become 
troublefome to the king. 
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leges remain at this day more ~ 


they expected from the citizens 


In 1341, 4 Richard II. Wat 
Tyler began his infurreétion at 
Dartford in this county, and 
on Blackheath mufter’d near 
100,000 men, with whom he 
marched into London, and was 
ftab’d in Smithfield by William 
Walworth then lord mayor. 

In 1042, Jake Kade, who 


had taken upon him the name 


of Mortimer, and had drawn 
together a numerous company 
of Kentith followers, in order 


to recover the crown from Hen- 


ry V1. was defeated near Seven- 
nock, and at length killed by 
Alex. Eden, a Kentifh gentle- 
man, who received 1000 marks 
as a reward for his zeal and 
his loyalty. 

In 1497, Ld Dawbeny, with 
10,000 Cornifh rebels, encamp- 
ed upon Blackheath, and was 


totally defeated by Henry VII. 


and 2000 of his men flain upon 
the fpot. 

At Lenham in this county, 
on the tomb of Robert Thom- 
fon, Efg; it is recorded, that 
he was the grandchild to that 
truly religious matron Mrs 
Mary Honeywood, who had at 
her deceafe lawfully defcended 
from her, 367 children, viz. 16 
of her own body, 114 grand- 
children, 222 great grand-chil- 
dren, and g great great grand- 
children. 

In 1556, The Men of Kent 
headed by Sir Thomas Wyat, 
publifhed a proclamation againft 
the marriage of Q. Mary with 
Philip K. of Spain ; but being 
difappointed of the alffilance 
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of London, were defeated by 
the queen’s forces, declared re- 
bels, and their leader beheaded 
as a traitor on Tower-hill. 

In the church of All Saints 
at Boxley in this county itood 
the famous ftatue called the 
Rood of Boxley, which was fo 
artfully contrived as to move 
its hands, eyes, and limbs, and 
could nod, frown, weep, and 
{mile, --- and here alfo was the 
image of St. Runbald. which 
was the touchitone of cleannefs 
in men, and chattity in women, 
of which the monks made a 
prodigious gain, till Cromwell 
and Cranmer detected the fraud. 

There is in this county a 
place called Harty, famous for 
a combat which was to have 
been fought by a writ of mght 
for a houfe and 1g> acres of 
land, lying in that  parih, 
wherein Simon Lowe and John 
Keyme were claimants. their 
champion Henry Naylor, a- 
gaint George Phoin, cnam- 
pion for Thomas Parranwye, 
then in poileifion of the faid 
houte andgland. ‘Lhe combat 
was to have been fought before 
the juftices of the common pleas 
in Tothill-fields, Wettimintter, 
June 18,1571, in Trinity Term ; 
and the champions met accord- 
ingly amidft a prodigious con- 
courfe of people ; but upon hea- 
ring the caufe before the court, 
the claimants were nonfuited, 
and the battle fpared. 

It is recorded, that in K. 
Henry Vth’s time, John Nor. 
wood, a gentleman of Kent, 
entertained the king and his 
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whole retinue at the Red Lion 
at Sittingbourn, and the whole 
reckoning came but to gs. g d. 
wine then being but a penny a 
pint, and all other provifions 
cheap in proportion. 

In this county ftands the fa- 
mous fteeple of ‘Tenterden, that 
gave occafion to the well- 
known faying, which is thus 
made out: Goodwin, earl of 
Kent, father of K. Harold, 
owned a great quantity of low 
lands near the ifle of Thanet, 
which was defended from the fea 
by a wall that wanted continual 
repairs: thefe lands were after- 
wards given to the monaftery 
of St Auguitine near Canter- 
bury, which had likewife the 
recLory of Tenterden in poffef- 


_fion, the eeple of whofe church 


the abbot of St Auguftine was 
fo intent upon building, that he 
negleéted the wall which defen- 
ed the Goodwin Lands, as they 
were then called ; whereupon 
the fea broke in and overflowed 
them, leaving a light fand upon 
them dangerous to failors. — 
And thus was Tenterdon fleeple 
the caufe of Goodwin fands. 
In the church of St Peter and 
Pau! at Rithford im Kent, the 
monks every Trinity Sunday 
made a grand proceffion, to 
fhow the power of holy-water ; 
in which one of their order was 
drefled up like a devil, whofe 
bufinefs it was to rufh upon the 
company and endeavour to feize 
the crofs, but the holy-water 
being thrown at him, the devil 
flew back, and though he fre- 
quently repeated his affaults, 


he 
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he was ftill “driven -back by the 
fprinkling of it, which was a 
demonftration -to the vulgar, 
-that the devil could not endure 
holy-water. Hence arofe that 
ironical farcafm, #0 love a thing 
as the devil does holy water. 

In the hofpital for lepers at 
Harbledown, inthe road toCan- 
tefbury, was antiently kept an 
‘eld fhoe, fet with diamonds, 
which one of the hofpital bro’t 
out to all paffengers, that they 
might kit and put fomething 
into it, in token of their devo- 
‘tion to St Thomas (as they then 
itiled Thomas Becket) pretend- 
ing it was taken off from one 
of his feet when he was killed 
in his church at Canterbury, 
all befmeared with his blood ; 


verenced as a facred reli& ; by 
which they made great profit. 

At Aldington, in this county, 
lived Erafmus Roterodamus, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. a per- 
fon as eminent for learning as 
the world perhaps ever pro- 
duced. — At the fame place and 
time likewife lived Richard Ma- 
fter, a man of a contrary cha- 
racier, infamous for affifting in 
carrying on the cheat of Eliza- 
beth Barton of the fame parith, 
known by the name of the holy 
maid of Kent. He and five o- 
thers in this combination were 
executed at Tybourn 25 Hen. 8. 

Many other memorable par- 


the antiert records of this coun- 
ty, but the limits preferibed will 
not admit of it. What we have 
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and therefore highly to be re-. 


ticulars might be gather’d from. 


here inferted is upon the beft au- 
thority, without regard to the 


tales of the Monks, whofe wri- 
tings are full of the miraculous, - 


Subfiance of the New 
for the exceffive 
drinking of Sirituous Liquors. 

additional duties are 

laid on fpirituous liquors, 
to commence from the firft day 

of July, 1751. 

The aét of the twentieth year 
of his majeity’s reign, for gran- 
ting licences to dittillers within 
the weekly bills of mortality, 
is repealed from Midfum, 1751. 

. And, in lieu thereof, an ad- 
nitional duty of twenty fhillings 
per annum is granted to his ma- 
jefty, to commence from Lady- 
day 1752, to be paid by all per- 
fons taking out licences to fell 
fpirituous liquors by retail. 

Juitices of the. peace are im- 
power'd to convict perfons fel- 
ling without a licence, and are 
not to mitigate any penalty to 
lets than 51. 

No perfon, after July 1,1761, 
is to fell any fpiriiwus liquors 
within the limits of the head- 
office of: excife in London, un- 
lefs fuch perfon pays to the rates 
of church and poor. 

Perfons felling fpirituous li- 
quois contrary to this act are for 
the firft offence to fuffer all the 
penalties now impofed by law, 
and all thé {pirituous liquors 
found in their cuftody for three 
months after are liable to be de- 
ftroy’d ; for the fecond eftence 
fuch perfons are to be commit- 
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ted to the houfe of correétion 
and kept to hard labour for not 
more than 3 months, and to be 
whipt, if Juftices think fit; and 
for the third offence they are to 
be tranfported for 7 years. 
Commiffioners of excife and 
juftices are empower’d to grant 
warrants to peace officers with- 
in their feveral jurifdictions to. 
fearch any houfe inform'd a- 
gainft upon oath ; and, in cafe 


of. refiftance, to break open. 


doors, and feize all fpiritous li- 
quors there found, and ftave and 
deitroy the fame. 

Dittillers or other perfons fel- 
ling fpiritous liquors after the 


time limited, to any unlicenfed — 
vender, to forfeit 10]. and tre- 


ble the value of the licuor fold. 
And if the perfon buying the 
fame fhall profecute, he fhall. be 
entitled to a fhare of the penal- 
ty, and be alfo indemnified from 


all penalties incurred by the fel-_ 


ling {piritous liquors without li- 
cence before the commencement 
of {uch profecution. 

No perfon after July 1,1751, 
fhall recover any debt contraé- 
ed for fpiritous liquors -under 
205. at atime; no items to be. 
allow'd in this account on any 
pretence whatever. 

No retailer of {piritous liquors 
to take any pledge by way of 
fecurity for any debt contracted 
for {piritous liquors on the for- 
feiture of 405. The owners of 
the pledges are allow'd to pro- 
fecute, & to recover thepenalty. 

No licence to be granted, af- 
ter July 1, 1951, for felling {pi- 
ricous liquors ja any prifon, houle. 


. public places of the faid 
_ houfes, on the forfeiture of 405. 
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of corre&tion or workhoufe ; nor 
fhall any goaler, keeper, or ma- 
fter permit any liquors to be fold 
within his houfe or 
pain of forfeiting for the firft of- 


fence 100/, and for the fecond 
his place. 


Juftices are empower'd, upon . 
information on oath; to grant. 


warrants to fearch any of the 


{aid prifons or houfes, and to. 
feize and deftroy the fpiritous li-. 


quors found in them. 
Any perfon bringing any fpi- 


ritous liquors into any prifon or: 
workhoufe fhalt forfeit 20]. and - 


pay down not lefs than 1ol. or 
€ committed to prifon 3 months, 

Goalers and other officers are 
to caufe printed or written co- 
pies of the three preceding clau- 
iés to be hung up in the mof 
goals & 


All perfons who now are, or 
fhall after the day aforefaid be- 
come diftillers, fhall enter with 
the officers of excife all their u- 
tenfils whatever, on the penalty 
of 50/. And fhall thew the fame 


_ tothe faid officers, to be mar- 


ked, on pain of forfeiting 50 /. 
And fhall give notice to the faid 
officers before they receive any 
wine, cyder, or fermented li- 
quors into their cuftody, on pain 
of forfeiting so/. And. fhall 


permit the {aid officers to take 


famples of low wines and fpi- 
rits, and other liquors, paying 
for the fame, on pain of forfei- 


ting /. 


A drawback is allowed on the 


exportation of Britihh made fpi- 


rits, 
No 


rifon on. 
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‘No brewer or diftiller, can 
act as ajuftice of the peace in 
any cafes relating to {pirituous 
liquors, or to the licences for 
retailing thereof. 

All pertons concerned in ref- 
cuing any perfon offending a- 
gainit this bill, or any other act 
now in force relating to fpiritu- 
ous liquors, or the licences for 
retailing thereof, are declared 
felons, and are to be tran{por- 
ted for feven years. 

Juftices of the peace are to 
make monthly returns to the 
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ty or place where they att,’ of 
all perfons conviéted before 
them, within that time, for fel- 
ling fpirituous liquors without 
a licence ; whichare to be kept 
with the ether records of fuch 
county or place. 
And for the encouragement 
of informers, the commifiioners 
of excife are to pay each of 
them 5 /. in cafe the pecuniary 
penalty, payable upon the con- 


_viction of any perfon for felling 


{pirituous liquors without a li- 
cence, is not paid within one 


clerks of the peace of the coun- month. 


A SONG. 


YOT' for the beauties of a face, 
Would I my freedom give ; 
With her whofe mind has ev'ry grace, 
With her I mean to live. 


From Flora’s pretty turn of thought, 
Ten thoufand beauties rife; 
Which to my heart fubjection taught, 
And fix’d my wand’ring eyes. 
PHILANDER. 


Lady V——e. 


‘As is your perfon without fault, 
So fhould your conduct be, 

For what avails a beauteous form, 
When ftampt with Infamy. 

If you'd not give up worldly eafe _ 
For titles, wealth, and fame, 

Nor forfeit every hope of heav’n, 
To gain contempt and fhame:. 


Hate vice, let virtue be your guide, 
For all her paths are peace. - Ra 
And nobly toil to make your mind, = * 
As beautcous as your face. : 
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Tuefday, April 30. 

GNDED a great caufe in the 

.shoufe of peers, in whichT ho- 
mas Drummond, Efq; 2d fon of 
late lord John Drummond wasap- 
pellant, and his majefty’s advocate 
‘of Scotland, in behalf of his ma- 
jefty, refpondent, by which the 
‘appellant fued for the forfeited 
eftate of the late duke of Perth, 
which was determined in favour 
of his majefty. — This day like- 
wife was held a court of huftings 
‘at Guildhall, for the election of a 
chamberlain for the remainin 

art of the year, in the room o 
Sir John Bofworth, Knt. whofe 
letter of refignation was then 
read ; after which the following 
‘candidates were put in nomina- 
tion, viz. Mr. Richard Glover, 
‘Mr. deputy Harrifon, Mr. depu- 
ty Hodges, Mr. Thomas Meakes, 
and Mr. Pycroft ; when 
the fheriffs declared Mr. deputy 
Harrifon to have the majority of 
hands; buta poll was demanded 
by the friends of Mr. deputy Py- 
croft, Mr. deputy Hodges, and 
Mr. Glover, which began the 
next morning at Guildhall. 


May z. ‘I'wo buffes of 80 .b 


tons each, called the Norfolk 
and Newcaftle, were launch- 
ed at Southampton, for the ufe 
of the Free Britith 

3. Being the anniverfary feaft 
of the ftewards of the fons of 
the clergy, the colleétion at 
church was 152]. 17s. 6d. 
and after dinner, at merchant 
taylor’s hall, sis]. 128. 6d. 
which, with 472]. 6s. (in- 
cludiug a benefaction of 501. 
’ from the late Apollo academy, 
by the hands of Mr. Hart their 
treafurer) colleéted at the rehear- 
fal the Tuefday before, makes 
the whdle 1140]. 16s. the great- 
eft {um ever colleéted on that oc- 
cafion. 

The antient manner of chant- 


w 
‘George was unanimoufly 


Jain of — Mr. Glover, one 
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ing the litany, ufually called T2- 
lis's litany, being the compofir 
tion of Dr. Talis, mufick mafter 
to Henry VIII. was revived by 
order of the dean of St. Paul's, 
and highly pleafed the audience. 
4. A general court of the 
fociety of the Free Britifh fith- 
was held at mercer’s hall, 

en his royal highnefs — 
cho- 
fen governor, and a refolution 
was taken of opening the fub- 
{cription books of the foeiety 
forthwith, {to lie open till June 


Is. 

5 
between the mayor and freemen 
of the corporation of Rochefter. 


_and free dregermen, or fifhermen 


of the river Medway, relating to 
the right of the freemen of Rochef- 
ter dredging for oifters for their 
own ufe, upon an jflue directed 
out of chancery ; tne jury, which 
confifted of Middletex gentle- 
men, gave a verdict for the fiflher- 
men. 

His majefty went in private 
with the E. of Afhburnham, to 
take a view of Weftminiter- 
ridge, at which he exprefled 
the higheft pleafure and fatis- 


_fa&tion; and on his return or- 


dered 10 guineas to his lord- 
fhip’s fervants, and the fame 
fum to the watermen of the 
le came 
€ 10,000 people came to 
Glaftonbury, in Somerfetfhire, 
from Briftol, Bath, and other 
parts, to drink the waters there 
for their health. (See p. 238.) 
fnow = in an 
ewcaftle upon Tyne, prec 
by thunder Sand fightening, by 
which, near North Diflington, 
in Northamberland, nine ewes 
and a lamb were killed. 
7. Mr. — Harrifon was 
declared duly eleéted chamber- 
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of the candidates, refigning the 
Boll the morning before, as did 
‘deputies Pycroft and Hodges, 
the other two candidates, the 
Thurfday night before. The num- 
‘bers on the poll were, for depu- 
-ty Hartrifon 1938, Mr. Glover 
1458 deputy Pycroft 542, deputy 


odges 474. 
William Chefelden, one 
the of the foundhing 
-hofpital, fent a benefaétion of 50 
‘guineas to that charity, mclofed 
7 a paper with the following 
ines. 
*Tis what the happy to the un- 
happyowe; | 
For what man gives, the gods 
by him beitow. Pope. 
13, Was celebrated at Went- 
- worth houfe, Yorkfhire, the birth 
‘day of the marquis of Rocking- 
-ham, then come of age ; the en- 
-tertainment, among other things, 
-confifted of 110 difhes of roait 
~beet, 70 pies, 55 difhes of mut- 
ton, 48 hams, 55 difhes of lamb, 


‘70 dithes of veal,’ 40 difhes of 


‘chickens, and 104 difhes of fith; 
-the liquors drank were 13 hogf- 
‘heads of ale, 20 of itrong beer, 
-8of punch, and 4 of wine; 8 
‘hogfheads of ftrong beer were 
- drank the day following, and 40 
‘load of wheat baked into bread 
and geen there were above 10000 
guelts, 3000 of whom were en- 
«fertained in rhe houfe. The beer 
- was brewed in 1730. 
16.. The oratorio of Meffiah 
‘ was again performedat the found- 


ling hofpital, under the direétion . 


-which lafted a 


thie plaintiff's thare of the rich 


prizes at Kinfale in Ireland, and 


afterwards confirmed by {ome 
other writings drawn here; all 
which were fet afide, and the pur- 
chafors ordered to be allowed no 
more than the real money ad- 
vanced with intereft, and to pay 
the failor his cofts. 

20. At Pontefraét, Yorkhhire, 
by a violent fhower of rain, ma- 
ny cellars were almoft filled with 
water ; a collection. of waters at 
the of two floping itreets 
in the market-place, overflowed, 
and taking their courfe down a 
narrow lane, bore down fome 
{trong garden walis, and did in- 
credible damage ; the cut from 
the river that turns the mill, be- 


-ing filled with the flood from the 


hills defcending into the mill 
dam, drove down part of the 
mill, and what is moft {urprizing, 
carried one of the mill-ftones the 
diftance of 15 gg the rain, 
out four hours, 
was preceded by a terrible ftorm 
of hail, which meafured 31 in- 
ches, and attended with loud 
claps of thunder and lightening. 
22. His majefty went to the 
houfe of peers, and gave the roy- 
al aflent to 
A bill for providing for the ad- 
miniftration of the government, 
in cafe it fhould deicend to any 
of the children of his late royal 
highnefs the prince of Wales un- 
der the age of 18, and appointing 
a guardianfhip for the care of 
their perfons.—For regulating of 


George Frederick Handel, 
- Etq; who himfelf played the or- 
~ gan, for the benefit of the charity ; 
. there were above 500 coaches be- 
« fides chairs; &c. and the tickets mercer’s company.—To indem- 
amounted to above 700 guineas. - nify juftices of the peace, and 
‘38. Was determined in the. conftables, in the due execution 
- court of exchequer, a caufe, of their office. — For the more 
wherein a poor failor was plain- eafy recovery of {mall debts in 
concerning a bill of fale of Lincolnfhire.—For correétin 


trials by juries. —For reducin 

the intereit on the capital itoc 

of the S.S. company. — For the 
relief of the annuitants of the 
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ftyle, and regulating the kalendar 


now in ufe ; and to 27 private. 


bills. 
24. Being the birth-day of his 
royal highnefs George prince of 
ales, was obferved with great 
marks of loyalty and affection. 
This day is remarkable for giv- 
ing birth in 1650, to the ever 
victorious John duke of Marlbo- 

rough 
About 12 o'clock at night a 
due] was fought near Grofvenor- 
fquare, between Mr. Paul and 
r. Dalton, in which the latter 
was killed on the fpot. The quar- 
rel arofeé in company with {ome 
ladies of reputation, to one of 
whom Mr. Dalton was foon to 
have been married, and they 
arted with anger, efpecially 
r. Paul, who came in a chair 
to Mr. Dalton’s lodgings, about 
ten at night, and not finding him 
at home, fent him the following 
billet, which he received at the 
tavern by the hands of his own 
fervant: ‘Sir, we have long 
“ been intimate friends, but your 
‘behaviour in this affair cannot 
‘pe pafled over, The leaft de- 
of fatistaction that any gen- 
* tleman can expect, is all that is 
required by yours, &c. — P. S. 
‘ Tam (forry i am obliged to fend 
‘for you here, as it may be 
* thought wrong.’ Mr. Dalton, 
after reading this to his friend, 
halted home, and, in a few mi- 
nutes alter entering the room 
where Mr. Paul waited for him, 
the fervantt heard a noife like 
fencing, but before he could get 
up ftairs, he heard the {treet door 
fhut, and on entering the parlour 
found his maiier expiring, the 
candles out, and Mr. Paul fled. 
The deceaied had but one wound 
in the upper part of his left 
breatt, but inclining downwards, 
fo as hardly to be received in an 
erect poiture. His friend, whom 
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he had fent from the tavern te 
acquaint the ladies with the a- 
bove letter, miffing him on his 
return thither, poited to his lodg- 
ings, but arrived too late. Cos: 
Wilful 
is unhappy young gentleman. 
was bred to the law, but being. 
intitled to a confiderable fortune, 
after his father’s death, he foon’ 
quitted that profeffion, and ap- 
plied himfclf to ftudies better, 
{uited to improve and adorn a, 
mind and genius of fo happy a- 
turn. From his infancy he was. 
pes by the dictates of virtue, 
onour, humanity, and polite-. 
nefs, whereby he became fingu- 
larly remarkable for his piety to 
his Maker, duty and obedience 
to his parents, zeal and _fincerity 
in‘his triendfhips, juftice, com- 
and to al] man- 
ind. Thefe uncommon gcod 
qualities, in an age {o degenerate, 
gained him the good opinion and 
efteem of a young lady of great 
fortune and merit, who foon ‘dif- 
tinguifhed his virtues, and with 


“whom they would have met with 


the greate{t reward this world is 
capable of beltowing, had “he 
not fallen a melancholly facrifice 
to the barbarous fafhion of the 
prefent time, and to the direful 
effects of too warm a temper, the 
only thing, like a crime, that 
ever could he laid to his cliarge. 
A fatal mi‘conitruction of incon- 
fiderate and trifling circumftan- 
ces made a breach between him 
and one of his moft intimate 
friends ; and youth and unguard- 
ed paflion, ina very few hours, 
hurried them to a duel, which 
deprived Mr. Dalton of his life, 
and his antagonift of that tran- 
quility which is infinitely more 
valuable. By this accident, the 
one, juit as elate with the expec- 
tation of every nuptial joy, is 
laid in his cold grave; the other, 
for 
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for the fake of avoiding publick 
jaftice, is perhaps for ever de- 
friends and native country, load- 


af having deftroyed a friend, 
tated. As thelife of this excel- 
lent young man afforded 
ample to many, fo may thefe 
Cautions for youth attend his un- 
timely death. Let it teach what 
i es are defeated, and what mi- 

ries created, by thefe cruel and 
impious proceedings. But let 
fach (for many fuch there are) 
who, from the (falfe) notions of 
honour, eftablifh’d by long u- 
fage, and from their ftations in 
life, think that injuries or affronts 
mutt fometimes be refented ; let 
fuch be taught to avoid all {uch 
methods, by deferring their re- 
fentment til] time, reafon and re- 
fle€tion, have even to each party 
opportunity of explaining or ac- 
knowledging the effeéts of acci- 
dental pé ion, mifunder{tanding, 
or indiicretion. Had any thing 
like this prevailed between thefe 
two unhappy gentlemen, Mr Dal- 
ton had now lived a blefling to 
his friends, and 2n ornament to 
his country, Mr Paul had been 
Jike him in both. | 

27. The following malefagtors 
seceived fentence of death at the 
Old Baily, viz. Jofeph Peacock, 
for robbing Mr. John Coulfon 
in the Fleet-Market, of a gold 
watch and his hat. Thomas 


albot, for robbing Georg: 
‘Ruck, ‘near Covent-garden, of a 
filver watch and 3}. in money ; 
the two former of thefe were dif- 
charged out of Newgate Jatt fef- 
fions, having been confined there 
a year, for refcuing a notorious 
thief out of the Gatchoufe; and 
the laft received judgment of 
death about a year ayo, which 


itin’d to be.a wanderer from his’ 
ed with the fhocking’ reflections 
whofe virtues he adored and imi-. 


ed an ex- 


Quin, Jofeph Dowdell, and Tho- 
m 
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was mitigated for tranfportation 
for life. Wiliam Hatton, for 
burglary. Gibfon for a 
ftreet-robbery. Robert Damf 
fora robbery on the highway, 
near Hounflow-heath. ichael 
Levi, a jew, for the deteftable 
fin of fodomy. And capt. Hen- 
ry Byton for a sy te 
The fifhery fociety’s buffe:, 
viz. the Norfolk, Newcaitle, Bed- | 
ford, Argyll, Chefterfield, Hol- 
dernefs, Shaftefbury, Carteret, 
and Pelham, failed from South-. 
wold for Shetland. To encou- 
rage the crews to do their duty, 
we hear, that a premium of 30]. 
will be given to that buffes com- 
pany which fhall ketch the moft 
errings during the feafon, and 
cure them beft ; 201. tothe fecond, 
and 151. tothe third, to be di- 
{tributed among the companics, 
in geet to their wages. 
A 


his day a fire happened at 
Amefbury, Wilts, which reduced 
to afhes thirty two houfes. * 
June 7. ‘The coroners inqueft 
fat on the body of Thomas Nath, 
fervant to Thomas ‘Tull, black- 
{mith, of South Mims in Hert- 
fordfhire, who was murdered at 
— place the Friday before by 
aniel Derbyfhire, a fervant toa 
major in the army, and brought 
in ‘their yerdi€t- wilful murder: 
the fubftance of the evidence was 
as follows: Daniel. Derbyfhire, 
and another livery fervant, pafling . 
thro’ South Mims the aif of Jait 
month, about feyen in the even 
ing, (their maflers being gone 
fome time before) faw the de- 
cealed at play, with fome girls of 
the place, at itool ball, and faid | 
to him, what does fuch a black 
dog do playing with fuch pretiy 
girls; to which the deceafed re- 
plied, I am not fo much likea dog 
as you, for I wear my own coat, 
‘and you wear your matter’s; 
whereupon Derbyfhire fell to 
lefhing 
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—— him with his whip,which 
the deceafed getting hold* of, 
i'd off ‘the thong, but return'd- 
it, and ran into a houfe for fhel- 
ter; upon which Derbythire drew 
a Piftol, and préfenting it at the 
girls, greatly terrihed them ; after 
which he rode upto the houfe 
where the poor fellow was, and 
knock’d at the door, which not 
being open’d, he broke the win- 
dows with the butt end of his 
piftol, and feeing the deceafed in 
a corner of the room, fired at 
him, and fhot him through the 
body, of which wound he died 
early the next morning. A neigh 
bour laid hold of the villain’s 
horfe, and would have fecured 
him ; but he drew another piftol 
and threaten'd to fhoot him if he 
did not defilt: he then rode after 
his matter, and overtaking him, 
chang’d horfes with him, and 
made his efcape. What reafon he 
gave his maiter for: fuch a tayour 
Is not known. 
11. One Charles Hall, a chim- 
ney-fweeper, having been em- 
loy’d to cleanfe a well at Mr 
publican at Southamp- 
ton, as he was coming up, the 
fidts of it fell in upon him, and 
buried him under the rubbish, at 
the depth of z5 feet. His legs 
were jammed againk a wall about 
five feet from the boitom of the 
well, but with his hands he held 
fait to the pipe beloneeng to the 
pump, againit the end of which 
pipe his mouth was prefied by 
two large ftones (weighing near 
one hundred weight) which lay 
upon his 1eck. ‘The pipe being 
immedia’ely opened towards the 
upper end of it, he was plainly 
heard to beg that they would dig 
him out, defcribing the fituation 
he was in, and that his legs were 
broke, but.that he could fupport 
hinielf if they made hafte. Some 
labourers were immediately fet 


about digging by'the fide of the” 
well,. in order to come at him, to’ 
which they were encouraged by 
fame gentlemen, who promifed 
them two guineas if f took 


him out alive ; yet, notwithftand- 


ing their utmoit diligence, the. 
oor Creature continued in the a= 
ve condition about eight hours 
hefore they were able to relieve 
when, to the fenfible 
fure.of a great number of anxious. 
they brought hin up 
ive, though almoft f{pent, 
very much bruifed, particularly 
his legs, but they were not broke, 
as he imagined, and he is fince 
retty well recovered. This un- 
ortunate man, about a month be- 
fore, was dug out of a chimney, 
in {weeping of which he had ftuck 
himfelf fo {aft as not to be able to 
get up or down. 


REMARKABLE OccuRRENCES 
abroad. 


Ata {mall town in the dutchy 
of Milan, no lefs than fix entire 
amilies, making in the whole 36 
perions, have died by eating 
Muthrooms : fo dangerous a thing 
is indulging appetite withvuut 
fidering contequences. 

A horrid murder was commit- 
ted at Elkridge in New York, by 
Jeremiah Swift, a conviét fervant 
of Mr John Hatherley’s, about 
21 years of age. While himfelf 
and wife were gone to a funeral, 
this wretch quarrelled with two 
boys in the field, both Mr Ha- 
therley’s fons, one about 11, the 
other about g years of age, and 
with a hoe knock’d one of their 
brains out and killed him on the 
fpot; the other he knock’d down 
and left for dead, but it is hoped 
he may recover; after that he 
went to the houfe and murther’d 


Mr Hatherley’s daughter, about - 


‘14 0FI5 years of age, as aa 
“poled 
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pofed with an ax, for fhe was | 
much mangled. ‘Three {mall 
children he unhurt. He then 
ran away, but was foon taken, and 
committed to goal, and hath con- 
feffed the faéts. 4 

Another convict fervant at Ma- 
ryland went into his matter’s 
houfe with an axe in his hand, 
determined to kill his miftrefs ; 


but changing his purpofe, on fee- 


fe 

ing, as he exprefied it, how 
d—d innocent fhe Jook’d, he laid 
his left hand on ablock, cut it 

off, and threw it at her, faying, 
now make me work if you can. 
It is faid, this defperate villain is 
now begging in Penfylvania, and 
pretends to have loit his hand by 

an accident. 

Six convicts, who were tran{- 
ported for 14 years, and fhipp’d 
at Liverpool, rofe at fea, fhot the 
Captain, overcame and confin’d 
the feamen, and kept poffeffion of 
veffel nineteen days: That 
coming in fight of cape Hatteras, 
they hoifted out the boat to goa- 
ore, when a veffel paffing by, a 
they had confin’d hatl'd her, 
and attempted to tell their condi- 
tion, but was prevented ; and 
then the villains run a {pike up 

thro’ his under and upper jaws 

wound {pun yarn round the en 
that came out near his nofe, to 
prevent his getting itout. They 
then cut away the fails from the 
yards, Jeft the fhip, and went a- 
fhore, But a NewEngland floop 
‘coming by juft after, and feeing a 
fhip driving in that manner,board- 
ed her,and things as above 
mention’d, carried her into North 
Carolina, from whence a hue and 
cry went after the villains, who 

‘had ftrolled along to Virginia. 
‘They were taken at Norfolk, and 
‘one of them confeffed the fact ; 
upon which they were ordered 
up abgnt a tortnight fince to Wil-. 
liamfburgh, to be tried as pyrates. 


Deatus of Eminent Perfons 
Abroad and at Home. 


AY 2. The Right Hon. 
Hugh Fortefcue, Earl and 
Lord Clinton, Baron Fortefcue 
of Caftlehill in Devonthire; one 
of the lords of his Majefty’s bed- 
chamber, and Knight of the mott 
honourable order of the Bath.: 
His Lordfhip was created Earl 
uly 1746, and dying unmarrie 
in and eftate 
by the hon Matthew Fortefcue, 
Ei ; his Lordfhip’s brother. 
ay 4, died the Right Hon. 
Ld Charles Hay, brother to the 
Marquis of Tweedale, and a co- 
lonel of the foot guards. 

May 13, thehon. George Brid- 
ges, Efy ; member in feven 
ceeding parliaments for the city of 
Winchetter. He was the only 
fon of George Rodney Bridges 
Eig ; by Anna Maria, one of the 
daughters ot James Karl of Car- 
digan. In 1712 he married Anne 
one of the daughters and cohcirs 
of Sir Jofeph Woolfe, Knight 
and Alderman of London, who’ 


_ now furvives him ; but he dying 


without iffue, his large eftate ot 
6000/, per ann. devolves after 
her deceafe, tohis Graccthe Duke 

of Chandois and his tamily. 
May 14, died her Grace the 
Dutchels of Montague, whereby 
an eftate of z000/. a year de- 
volves to his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough, 2000/. a-year to 
Lord Cardigan, in right of his 
wile ; the houlein Privy Garden 
and that ‘on Blackheath, together 
with their furniture ‘and an im- 
mente fum in ready money, comes 
to Lady Cardigan, her Grace's 
fecond daughter. Befides which 
her Grace has left in legacies to 
Lord Brudene! and Lady Betty 
ooo/. each; to Mrs Robinion, 
ormerly her woman, 50/. to her 
| porter 
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porter 30/. to her two blacks 30/. 
each, during their lives, and 20/. 
each -and mourning to the reft of 
her domefticks. Her Grace had 
‘by her 15,5007. in bank notes 
when fhe died. 

PROMOTIONS. 

The right hon. the Ld Anfon 
is made irit lord of the treafury 
in the room of Earl Sandwich, 
who has refign’d. 

- The hon. Richard Arundel, 
E{q; made cofferer to his majefty 
‘in the room of the earl of Lin- 
coln, appointed auditor of the ex- 
chequer. 

Several other alterations are 

_talkt of among the great officers 
of ftate, particularly the Duke of 
. Bedford, Earl Gower, and Lord 
Trentham are all — to re- 
Sam their pofts. ---- The Earl of 
oldernets, at prefent ambaffa- 
dor to the States General, will 
fucceed the D. of Bedford. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Abraham de Paiba, jun. of. London, 
broker. 
Wm Macbean of Silver-ftreet, Lon- 
don, merchant. 
Stephen Hillyard of Padworth, Berks, 
houfe-paintes. 


David Smith of Perfhore, Worcefter- 
gitude at fea. ByR. Locke. 6d. 


 fhire, chapman. 
jobs Coltworthy of Exeter, merchant. 
- Hugh Bromedge of Briftol, merchant. 


Wm Whitefield of Liverpool, fthip- 


wright. 
~ Dan. Abraham of Manchefter, grocer. 
Leonard Phillips of St Martins in the 
fields, timmber-merchant. 
George Davies of Chelfea, chapman. 
~ Dennis Gainer of Long-Lanc, Smith- 
field, fadler. 


My Kinnerfley of Whitechapel, diftiller. - 


avid Henbury of Frodfham, Chethire, 
cheeiefattor. 
Francis Sayers of Yarmouth, grocer. 
~ Rob. Trent of Holborne, apothecary. 


Ro. Young of Monmauth-ft. falefman. 


Sam. Warren of Shipton Mallet, So- 
merfetfh. mercer. 


Tho. Ward, Jate of Ipfwich, merchant. 


Geo. Law of Stackfteads, in Lanca- 
thire, piecemaker. 

Rob. Gilpin, late of Whitehaven, mer- 
chant, 
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MiscELLANEOUs 


Efle€tions on gaming; and ob- 
fervations on the laws relating 
thereto. 1s. Corbett. 
On the death of a prince of ales, 
by a citizen. Say. 
An addrefs to an eminent perfon, 
upon an important fubject. 64. Cooper. 
dream. By MrPainter.6d. 
: Of playing on the violin. By 


Geminiani. 


David's prophecy relating to C-m-ge. 


Doughty. 


Cautions concerning the copper 


“coin. 6d. 


Mifcellaneous works, confifting of 
effays political and moral. By Fraj- 
mus Waller, Lewrs, 

‘ackfon, Folliffe, Comyns. 
of never be- 
fore printed. Written by Alexander 
Pope, Efq; and other ingenious gentle- 
men, to the late 4aron Hill, Eiq; 1s. 

The fpeeches of Mr Harrifon and 
Mr Glover, at Guildbal/, on the decla- 
ration of the former chamberlain of 
this city. 2d. Lewrs. 

Genuine and interefting memoirs of 


am embroider’d waiftcoat. 6d. Broogs. 


An addrefs to the educators of youth 
in Great Britain. 6d. Trye. 
A new problem to difcover the lon- 


Friendly admonition to the drinkers 
of gin, brandy, and other diftilled {pi-- 
rituous-liquors, By 5. Hales. D. D. 
2d. Dod. 

A treatife on the difmal effects of 
low fpiritednefs. 6d. Odven. 

Inquiry into the right of appeal from 
the chancellor or vice chancellor of the 
univerfity of Cambridge, in matters of 
difcipline. 1s. Payne, Bouquet. 

The opinion of an eminent lawyer 
concerning the right of appeal from the 
vice chancellor of Cambridge to the 
fenate fupported. 1s. Cooper. 

Amelia, or the diftrefled wife. 55. 

eu? d. T. 0 Orley Dod, eye 
35. 6d. Cooper. 

The epifode of a petticoat, being 2 
ad part of memoirs of an embguider’d 

Cowdry’s defcription of the pictures, 

ftatues, 
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fatues, &e. at the earl of Pembroke’s in Gen, iii. Chrif Felis i 
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Wanderings of the heart and mind; | A hew liturgy ; hy the authors 
orymemoirs of Mr de Meilicour. 25. 6. . ‘the free and candid 
Art in worhan fuperior to reafon Potiricar. 
ian. Cooper. __ Hiftory of national debts and taxes 
Hisvoay. fromthe year r688 to 1751. 15. 6d. 
| | A fuccin& and impartial hiftory Exccution’ of the’ laws. of Englapd 
| it all the xegencies, Sc. fince the con- both in civil and triminal affairs. 15, 
queft, 15. Confiderations upon the ofed 
if  Oxanienfis academica; ot, theantigui- dill-for antending the tatute of frauds, 
and curiofities of By J. Gd. Owen | 
Parnter 2s. 6d. Birt, War Poxtry. 


the houfe of Brandenburg. 15.6 

The theology and philofophyinCic¢- _ of the fupreme 6d. Newiberr}. 


eer. Ws. Baker. 


is explained. 15. “The humours Trifh court of 
Canons of controv writing. 6d. _jaftice, 6d. 
and Bouguet. ‘The morning walk, or the ci ene 
Remarks on the controverfial compafled, a poem in blank verie. 
etingsof Dr. Middleton. 6d. Griffiths. 6d. Cooper.” 


iftle to the E. of Orrery, ocea~ Journey to Emmaus, ee 
-fioned by reading his Jord ip’s tranila- -logue. Noon. rede 
tion of: Pliny’s epifties. ByH, Fones. as. Song of Salomon paraphrafed in lyrick 


OF Spencer's: fai en, to Gilbert «College, Dublin. 1s. Fobnfon. 

Weft, Elq; 15. “Harkins, Cooper. ifdom, an allegorical poem, 6d. 

Am eflay-on the exiftence, of matter. Ode on the death of the ‘prince of 

6d. Cave. Wales. By the Rev. Mr Hudfon. . - 
Trave, COMMERCE. 


~~ Sixth and Jaf book of the Scrible- 
“A treatife of trade, or the antiquity _riad. Dodfley, Cooper. 


and honour.of cammerce. Clarke. Hysicx, Law. 
Anappealtofaétsregardingthehome —_A-differtation on the origin of the 
trade and inland manufacture of Great venereal difeafe. ‘1s. 6d. Griff 
~“Britain and Ireland. x8. G, Woodfall. _-Obfervations on. the epidemical dif- 
Iaterett improved. By Charles Brent. cafes in Minorca from. 1744 to 1749. 


~ valuation of annuities and general Ofarel's regiment. 4%. Wilfen. 
deafes certain for a fingle life.; Monita et pracepta medica, auctore 
Moranety. R. Mead. 5s. Brindley, Baldwin. 
-. "he déity’s delay in punithing the A treatife upon the true feat of glan- 
guilty confidered, on: the principles of _ ders in horfes, together with the me- 
veafon. Whifion, White, Dodjley. thod of curee By M. de la Fojfe. 
An effay towards afcertaining the _ is bound. T. Oftorne. 
*fenfe of the fomuch controverted paf- fifteenth volume of Viner’s a- 
fage in St Perer’s 2d .epiftle from the bridgment of Jaw and equity. Worra/, 
$6th verfeto the end of the rf chapter. -Hr/I's hiftory ofthe materia medica, 
“286d, in blue. Rivington, 4t0 Longman, Hitch,, Hawes, Millar. 
Phe argument of the divine lega-" Obfervations on the diftemper “of 
tion fairly ftated. 7s. 6d. in blue. Davis. the horned cattle. 1s. Roberts. 
letter to the moft-Rey,the Arch- general: practice of phys 
bithops, and the Rt Rev, the Bithops, . fick, 2 vol. 6s. «Newberry. 
on capital punifhments. 2d, Owen. treatife.on the plague and pefti- 
Chriftians pocket compapiong 11.84, lential fevers. Robinfon. 
fheep, ts. in calf. Goadby, Qwens' Hill's general hiftory of plants. 


ip attempt to prove a priéti that. 


of The Seafons. In imitation of Spen- 


Smart's prize verfes on the immepéity 


- letter concerning a new edition .vérfe. Mr C. Fobnfon, of vinity 


By George Cleghorn, fargeon to brigadier 
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